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It is superfluous to write any words of intro- 
duction about Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novel- 
ist. But A.A.U.W. members will like to recall 
that Mrs. Fisher is also a long-time member of 
the Association, interested in problems at the 
heart of the A.A.U.W. program. The June 
1931 Journat carried the text of her address, 
*‘On the Threshold,’’ delivered at the Boston 
Convention. Paying tribute to the emancipa- 
tors who had broken down the barriers that 
shut women out of higher education, Mrs. 
Fisher reminded their successors that — 


We are the ones who, looking out through the ruins 
of the barriers demolished by our elders, see lying 
before us not the smooth, open, well-marked road to 
regeneration they thought lay beyond those prison 
walls, but an untracked, unexplored, uncharted new 
phase of human life. 


In the June 1935 Journat Mrs. Fisher discussed 
‘Family Problems — New and Old.” And in 
this issue Mrs. Fisher again takes up the prob- 
Jem of the ‘‘road to regeneration’’ which 
women today are still exploring. 


Livingston Hartley, of Washington, D. C., 
writes articles on foreign affairs for current 
periodicals and newspapers, and is the author 
of two challenging books on the problems of 
American foreign policy, Is America Afraid? 
(1937) and Our Maginot Line (1939). He was 
formerly in the State Department, and from 
1925 to 1927 he represented the League of Na- 
tions Association in Geneva. 


As assistant superintendent of schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, Prudence Cutright has 
had practical experience in the task of adapting 
present-day schools to the needs of present-day 
pupils. She further carries out this “‘concern”’ 
by serving as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society for Curriculum Study. 
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Forbes Watson, distinguished and forth- 
right art critic, has long combatted fads and 
fashions in art, and called for more apprecia- 
tion of living American artists. As staff mem- 
ber of what is now the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, Federal Works Agency, he has in 
the past six years had occasion to review paint- 
ings and sculpture installed in federal build- 
ings all over the country, under the Federal 
Government's program to encourage Ameri- 
can artists. 


K. Nora Brockway is principal of St. Chris- 
topher’s Training College, Madras, India, a 
teacher-training college for women. She was 
born in Bengal, the daughter and granddaugh- 
ter of missionaries. When Miss Brockway vis- 
ited A.A.U.W. Headquarters in January 1939, 
she was especially interested in the early his- 
tory of the Association, and was struck by the 
similarity between some of the present-day 
conditions in women’s education in India and 
the conditions fifty years ago in the United 
States which gave rise to the Association's 
policy of ‘‘approval”’ of institutions for mem- 
bership. Miss Brockway’s article was written 
shortly after her visit to Washington, but its 
publication has been delayed because of the 
pressure of Convention material on limited 
JouRNAL space. 


Marguerite Lehr is associate professor of 
mathematics, Bryn Mawr College, and a mem- 
ber of the committee which is devising a new 
type of attainment test in mathematics for the 
College Entrance Board. A former A.A.U.W. 
fellow herself (she held the European Fellow- 
ship, 1923-24), she has been much in demand 
as a speaker on fellowships at A.A.U.W. 
branch meetings. Her article in this issue was 
first given as a fellowship talk before the 
Philadelphia Branch. 
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WOMEN, EDUCATION, AND 
DEMOCRACY 


By Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 


? way of looking at the long struggle 
called human history is to say that 
it centers around the question of how to 
keep in each individual life that moral 
vitamin called responsibility. In our 
earliest, most animal-life days there was 
no difficulty about this. Each young single 
adult, male or female, had plenty of it 
forced on him, being wholly responsible 
for doing whatever was necessary for him 
to survive. With mating, the female 
passed into responsibility for feeding and 
protecting the young, as long as they were 
helpless, the male into more or less, 
increasingly more, responsibility for feed- 
ing and protecting the female during this 
period. After which, each adult reverted 
to being independently responsibie for 
himself. 

They may have been short, our primi- 
tive ancestors, on food, safety, comfort, 
art, and good looks, but they had an 
inexhaustible supply of that life element 
without which no maturing human per- 
sonality is possible —the carrying of 
not-to-be-evaded responsibility for some- 
thing of vital (this means of life and 
death) importance. 


This article is condensed from an address delivered 
before the Congress on Education for Democracy, 
called by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
August 15-17, 1939, in which the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was one of the participat- 
ing organizations. The Proceedings of the Congress 
have been published in full by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


> 


Now the development of the great herd- 
animal principle of division of labor is of 
course the magical source of civilization. 
But it has another result: it blurs the 
visibility and tangibility of the fact that 
without growing up to carry the respon- 
sibility for one’s own life, there is no 
maturing into adult character. What the 
economic principle of the division of 
labor has done is to make that fact harder 
to grasp by literal-minded, intellectually 
untrained people. 


"When the division of labor is carried 
farther, as in the complexity of our modern 
industrial society, the individual respon- 
sibility of each adult to do his share of 
the sum total of what needs to be done, 
recedes farther and farther from literal 
visibility until it becomes so remote as 
to be quite unfelt by the five senses and so 
can no longer be perceived at all by minds 
untrained to handle abstractions. The 
instant this happens to any class, nation, 
individual, or race in which there are 
still left many untrained minds — so 
history unwearyingly repeats the story — 
a cold, deadly, moral stagnation sets in, 
leading to death. 

This is the more dangerous because it 
is blandly, treacherously free from im- 
mediate pain, like the traditional dulling 
of the senses of the man lost in the bliz- 
zard. When he who is lost in the snow- 
storm is a man who has lived by physical 
instinct alone, not by the trained intel- 
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ligence, it seems to him, when he is 
really abandoning himself to die, that he 
is only sinking down to the exquisite, 
effortless, swooning comfort of sleep and 
rest. Only when the man lost in the snow- 
storm is forewarned by that vicarious 
experience of life one of whose other 
names is education, only then is he aware 
that what seems ease is death. 

The only chance for becoming truly 
adult in character in our complex modern 
world is by having brains well trained 
enough to see through surface complex- 
ities to the same old life-realities which 
always have been, always will be, the 
only foundations on which to build 
health, strength, and the enjoyment of 
living. Hence democracy’s impassioned 
attention to education. 


Now of the human race in our times, 
half have been more rudely and suddenly 
thrust into bewilderingly new situations 
than the other half, and hence, by defini- 
tion, need more urgently the very best 
quality of creative-minded attention that 
educators have it in them to give. I refer 
of course to women, for whom the break 
with the old immediate concrete personal 
ways of being responsible came more 
suddenly than for men. In a century and 
a half, which, as far as emotional human 
adjustment to change goes, is no longer 
than the snapping of the fingers, the work 
which was their contribution to society, 
and which they had always done inside 
the home, was drained out by the irresist- 
ible suction of the machine-using indus- 
trial organization of society and scattered 
abroad to be done in places for which 
there were not, a century and a half ago, 
even names in any language — like steam 
laundries, factories, mills, public schools, 
homes for the aged, colleges for women, 
insane asylums, hospital schools for 
trained nurses. 
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During the first rushing phases of this 
change, those women of the wage-earning 
class so poor that the new way of living 
did not fully reach their homes, kept their 
moral and physical health about as it 
always had been, because they went on 
living in the old ways. Those women of 
the more well-to-do classes whose work 
as educator, nurse, manufacturer, laun- 
dress, cook, protector of infancy and old 
age, had been whirled out of their hands 
by the hurricane of change, collapsed for 
a couple of generations, stunned, upon the 
mid-Victorian nervous invalid’s sofa. 
From this they began to rise in the Seven- 
ties and Eighties, to learn their way out 
from their emptied homes to where 
their work was to be found, to take it up 
again, to assume their adult share of 
responsibility for what needs to be 
done, to grow out of infantilism to 
maturity. 


Fon note that women, with a dramatic 
unanimity which can but be instinctive 
since it certainly is not due to any pre- 
concerted plan, have only sought out the 
work they have always done. What is 
school-teaching but a transposition of 
what mothers, grandmothers, aunts, older 
sisters, always did in the home? What are 
these white-capped book-trained nurses 
doing but what their unlettered great- 
grandmothers did by the hearth? These 
girls in canning factories, these armies of 
women who run and fetch and carry and 
give personal services in shops and offices, 
who run looms in woolen and cotton 
mills and sewing machines in garment- 
making establishments — they are only 
doing in the modern way what women 
have always done — producing and serv- 
ing. It can no more be said of them that 
they have left their old work to take up 
new than it could be said of the farmer 
that he is no longer the producer of food 
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because he reaps his wheat with a ma- 
chine, not with a sickle. 

With the same astonishing unanimity 
women have abstained from attempting 
to enter an enormous field of human 
activity, although it was open to them as 
to anybody, but which corresponded to 
nothing that they had done inside the 
home. This is the field of commerce, of 
profit-making. To buy low enough so 
that selling will bring in a profit — that 
women never did, that they still do not 
do. 


Doruine the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries women made their 
way painfully, against prodigious opposi- 
tion, into schools, colleges, hospitals, 
nermal schools, where they could get the 
training they needed to go on in the new 
way with their old services. The dauntless 
courage of those daughters and grand- 
daughters of the sofa-women has been 
wonderingly praised. Whence did the 
first girls seeking to be trained nurses 
draw the fury of resolve which made 
them triumph over the often ignoble and 
sometimes obscene opposition they en- 
countered? Those girls brought up by 
prudish mothers who blushed at a chance 
word, where did they get the steely stoic 
bravery to face down the sneers and slurs 
against their character rained on them 
when they first tried to learn how to do, 
in the only way the modern world would 
let them, the service for the sick, for 
infants, for the old, which women had 
always done? 

They deserve no more praise for courage 
than do the men and women shut up in 
the Calcutta Black Hole, passionately 
straining for air to keep them alive. They 
too were fighting their way to the only 
air they could breathe. Observe that all 
during this period the illimitably wide 
field of profit-making lay freely open to 
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all comers as it always has from the 
beginning of history. No conservative 
Board of Examiners stands guard over a 
shoe factory or a woolen mill. There are 
no tests of physical strength to be passed, 
no preliminary training required, of a 
capitalist who buys a shipping line. 
Anyone with money enough to buy it was 
free then as now to buy and manage any 
business in the country. And it is well 
known that women by inheritance have 
been increasingly possessed of money. 

Yet find, even now, women who are 
owners and directors of factories, depart- 
ment stores, great hotels, or restaurants, 
or transportation systems. Here in New 
York one single department store has 
had for the last few years a woman as 
manager — and it is a much-exclaimed- 
over nine-days wonder. Yet the providing 
of clothes is proverbially women's work. 
It is, we see, only so long as the profit 
motive is not its basis. Even in work 
which is women’s by the most unbroken 
tradition, like the washing of clothes, the 
instant it becomes a business done for 
profit, women appear in it only in their 
old role of doers of the service. How many 
steam laundries do you know owned and 
managed by women? . 


Axx this to show that although when 
superficially considered women’s work 
in the modern world looks like something 
newfangled, it is literally and accurately 
exactly what it always has been, what 
the experience of the race, ancient beyond 
compare, has decreed. The danger — and 
there is a great danger — is in that surface 
aspect of newness, which makes possible 
a variety of attacks upon the health of the 
race. 

The most obvious attack is of course the 
lowering bull-headed fascist contention 
that modern women must be expelled 
from modern fields of activity and sent 
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back to do their old work in the home. 
Of all the many attempts of the fascists to 
turn the clock back, this is perhaps the 
most picturesquely imbecile. So pictur- 
esquely in fact that it is not worth taking 
time to discuss it with any intelligent 
American, since every one of us is in- 
formed enough to realize that to decree 
that women’s work be done inside the 
modern home is as futile as it would be to 
decree that our food must be produced on 
farms equipped only with stone-age 
tools. 


Bor to realize this is not enough. There 
are other dangers inherent in the situation 
of women in modern democracies that 
have the dangerous invisibility of things 
taken for granted. One of them is the 
quite natural tendency of capitalism to 
exploit for profit the uncertainty of so- 
ciety and of women themselves about 
their situation. We are singularly casual 
about the great danger of the long-stand- 
ing, ingenious, aggressive campaign on 
the part of business to steer women away 
from productive work and useful services 
by building up the fiction that their work 
in the modern world is to buy — to spend 
money for more and ever more possessions. 

Everybody knows that the crux of the 
late capitalistic phase is difficulty in the 
distribution of the goods so magically 
turned out by its machines and its mar- 
velous business organizations. What we 
do not all so clearly see is that women 
under capitalism are under very especial 
pressure to ease this difficulty by making 
their life work the unproductive occupa- 
tion of superfluous buying. To own far 
more possessions than are needed, to take 
care of them when owned, to get rid of 
them as soon as they go out of fashion, 
changes in which are whipped up to 
hysteric speed — such is the conception 
by commerce of the role of women in 
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capitalism. And such is the role con- 
stantly held up to them by the subtle skill 
and inexhaustible ingenuity of those 
propagandists of our times — the adver- 
tisement writers. 

The ideal of the fascist order is the 
woman who is nonexistent except to 
produce boy babies to grow up to be 
soldiers. The ideal of the business world 
is the woman who is nonexistent except 
as a spender of money. She is held up to 
praise who buys the most furniture, house- 
hold gadgets, cosmetics, clothing, hats, 
shoes, automobiles, and she is constantly 
told by all the devices of our commercial 
propaganda that only thus can she be 
accepted by society and admired and 
cherished by husband, children, acquaint- 
ances, hotel-keepers, waiters in restau- 
rants, stewards on ocean liners, passers-by 
on the street, and other sound judges of 
human values. 


low see, of course, where I have come 
out — at the imperative need for educa- 
tion to raise a guard around that half of 
the race peculiarly subject, both under 
fascism and under capitalism, to attack on 
its best and most human qualities. Educa- 
tors alone have wits keen enough and a 
position in society far enough away from 
profit-making to be objective about the 
feverish anxiety of commerce to find 
means to go on undisturbed in its old 
ways. It is therefore for educators to feel 
an especial eager concern, an especial 
responsibility, for the education of women 
which will open the door to full maturity 
of character, which makes it impossible 
for either the fascist return to barbarism 
or the capitalistic overemphasis on 
material possessions to push women back 
to infantilism in any of its trivial forms. 
Not for their sakes. For the welfare of 
all the race. 

Yet, with grandly noble exceptions 
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among whom I am proud to name my 
dear father, an educator who was all his 
life long an impassioned defender of the 
right of women to complete humanity, 
educators have far too often granted to 
women only what they could no longer 
withhold, what was wrested from them 
by the on-sweeping current of the times. 


Persars you are mentally protesting, 
‘But this need not be said in 1939! The 
doors are open to women. They are being 
educated.”’ 

Schooling is opened to them, yes: the 
tools of education are not forbidden them. 
The more forceful, the more gifted, those 
with unusual divination of where reality 
lies, have found the way to go forward 
into maturity and responsibility. But the 
responsibility of education is not to 
educate those specially gifted natures 
which would find their way forward in 
any case. Far too large a proportion of 
women in our day, as they grow up into 
physical maturity, still look out at life 
uncertain, bewildered, unguided — the 
road to truly creative life almost hidden 
in a tangle of old prejudices, stupidity, 
reactionary conservatism, and deliberate 
misrepresentation by the commercial 
powers of our time, while the road to 
triviality, infantilism, passivity, unpro- 
ductive, noncreative life stretches out 
clearly marked, wide, trodden to smooth- 
ness by many feet, and falsely labeled as 
leading to what society needs from them, 
as leading to those satisfactions worthy 
of enjoyment by mature human beings, 
which everyone has a right to expect as 
the reward of effort. Education does not 
create around them all through their 
youth the moral atmosphere which would 
make it as natural for them to become 
truly mature in character as it is for 
men. 


In the old days, when the education of 
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women was done at home, this moral 
atmosphere was around them. Every girl 
(with the exception of the negligible 
minority of the idle classes) was expected 
by those who educated her to grow up 
to take on her full arduous share of 
producing and serving. In the warm 
sunshine of this general expectation, girls 
grew naturally to be strong women. 

Industrial society puts the women of all 
but its poorest classes into a cellar of 
twilight uncertainty as to what is ex- 
pected of them, allows it to be under- 
stood that only exceptions among them 
need make the struggle to escape through 
the windows opened by schooling into 
the sunshine of productive power and 
usefulness. For far too many of them, the 
unspoken word is passed along (uncon- 
tradicted by their education) that it is 
quite all right to twine about in the dim 
light in long strengthless sterile sprouts 
of bridge-playing, beauty-parlor frequent- 
ing, superfluous buying and buying and 
buying, with an occasional touching 
attempt to grow out of those pale strength- 
less stems a few tendrils of imitation 
culture, a leaf or two of haphazard social 
service. 


Do you ask why I should consider it the 
part of educators to correct in the educa- 
tion of women the mistakes of society? 
What else are educators for? It is now in 
their hands that the modern world puts 
the total training of our young. Educators 
know, as all informed people know, that 
it is unhealthy for the whole body politic 
to forbid (by open decree or that more 
stringent unspoken decree of general 
thoughtless opinion) the free develop- 
ment to the dignity of complete maturity 
and usefulness of any class or race. Shut 
out Jews from education, from the hope 
of having their fair share of leadership 
and authority, from freedom to develop 
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by action the best and most useful of their 
traits, and we all know that you create 
a ghetto that is a plague-spot in a nation. 
So shut out women, though ever so 
subtly, and your plague-spot ghetto is 
half of every man’s life, is the whole of 
the life of all children who represent the 
future of the nation. 


Axe you thinking me naive to state over 
again a truism so obvious? Is it so ob- 
vious? When the effort is made to expel 
married women from useful service out- 
side the home, do we see educators leap 
up in a body to repel hotly this attack on 
human freedom to give useful service 
where it is needed? Educators, it is to be 
presumed because of their trained brains, 
are aware of the real meaning of that 
concerted pressure on women to make a 
life work of buying goods which is carried 
on with such passion by an industrial 
society skillful to produce but not yet 
skillful to distribute. Do educators, aware 
of the danger to the race of condemning 
half of it to an occupation that is not 
honestly creative, plan schooling for 
women so warmly, so masterfully inviting 
to character growth that they will natu- 
rally emerge from it eager for those occu- 
pations in which women can best serve 
in the new life as in the older one, and as 
incapable of accepting a listless, aimless 
half-life of triviality as any vigorous, 
intelligent man? 

Industrialism has taken away many of 
women’s older opportunities for maturing 
in character. Therefore educators, bul- 
wark and only hope of democracy as they 
are, should rise as one mind, one heart, 
one will, to keep open the way to full 
maturity for women, in life as well as in 
schools. 

The practice of authority is needed in 
the years of maturity by the richer, 
stronger natures of both sexes, for the full 
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development of power. That women in 
maturity are capable of wisely and com- 
petently exercising great authority is 
shown by their success in directing, not 
great profit-making enterprises it is true, 
but organizations for service as compli- 
cated, as great, like hospitals, schools, 
colleges, social welfare work. Their right 
to such positions is of vital importance to 
the nation, not only to themselves. Any 
tendency to lessen such opportunities 
should be resisted by all intelligent men as 
one of the measures for national safety. 


FP ascrne plans, needs, as the only me- 
dium in which it can work, the return 
to infantilism of adults, the halt at 
infantilism of growth in the young. It 
offers certain childish trivial rewards for 
the practice of civic infantilism and 
dependence — rewards which in the na- 
ture of things democracy cannot and 
would not offer. Hence democracy must 
educate its people not to value those 
childish rewards. 

Every attempt in the modern world to 
lessen the opportunities for women to 
gtow to complete maturity should be in- 
stantly resisted — not by feminists, keep- 
ing up the old-fashioned fight for their 
““‘rights,’’ but by everyone with ordinary 
sense enough to see in such attempts a 
stealthy flanking attack on the principles 
of democracy. And especially by educa- 
tors. I propose that one of the simplest, 
most natural safeguards against the poison 
of fascism in a state is for educators to 
help keep the roads open to complete 
development for women, by training them 
in their youth to be willing to accept no 
life which leads to less dignity than that 
of full human maturity and usefulness, 
and by standing guard over the public 
opinion which will ensure to each one of 
them the work, the authority, the chance 
to serve which she deserves by her ability. 





FOUR ROADS TO FEDERATION 


WHICH WAY TOWARD A DURABLE PEACE? 


By Livingston Hartley 


VER since this war burst upon a world 
E which was still suffering from the 
dislocations and destruction of the last, the 
conviction has grown among the democratic 
peoples that the only sure way out of war 
lies in federation. No less drastic cure ap- 
pears sufficient now for the two fundamen- 
tal ills of Europe. 

The first of these is the division of so 
small and congested an area as Europe west 
of Russia into twenty-five separate nations, 
which not only arm against each other, but 
also block each other’s trade, and so dam 
the relentless surge of the industrial revolu- 
tion. Federation would furnish a compre- 
hensive cure for this ill as it did in the 
United States; it would reduce decisively the 
political and economic significance of fron- 
tiers, and thereby create a far firmer founda- 
tion for peace, stability, and prosperity. 

The second of the ills to be dealt with is 
the German question, which is posed by the 
urge of the Germans, intrinsically the most 
powerful and productive people on the Con- 
tinent, to acquire a larger ‘‘living space’’ by 
force. Since their success would open to 


The A.A.U.W. has undertaken to promote wide- 
spread study and discussion of the problem of or- 
ganizing a more durable peace when the present 
wars are ended. Mr. Hartley's article is the first of a 
series that will be published from time to time, in 
order to encourage discussion among our members. 
The Association has not taken a stand in favor of 
any single scheme of world organization, and of 
course assumes no responsibility for the views ex- 
ptessed by any author in the pages of the Journat. 
— Eprror's Nore. 
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them domination of the entire Continent, 
they are faced with the opposition of most 
other European peoples. 

This is the second time within one gen- 
eration that the German question has 
plunged Europe into war. If it is not an- 
swered permanently now, it will be liable 
to plunge Europe into war again. It can be 
answered by federation, which could either 
bring the Germans economic “‘living space’’ 
within a larger political grouping, or else 
create a concentration of power outside 
their borders too strong for them to chal- 
lenge. 


Suvce federation promises such vast bene- 
fits, it merits serious study now. For this 
wat provides an opportunity for a far- 
reaching political advance which would be 
impossible during peace. Admittedly, the 
obstacles to such an advance now appear 
almost insuperable. But we must not under- 
estimate the forward drive which can be 
generated by the progressive attrition and 
suffering of large-scale war, a drive which 
may force historic development out of old 
grooves into new. Anything is possible in 
times like these, as is indicated by the fact 
that the League of Nations appeared an 
idle dream as late as January 1917. 

Any serious consideration of an advance 
in the direction of federation must, how- 
ever, have as one point of departure the 
clear recognition that it is to be based upon 
Allied victory. The “‘federation’’ that is 
mentioned as a German war aim means 
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in reality a totalitarian empire, in which 
political and economic power would be 
exercised arbitrarily by Berlin, and in which 
non-Germans, like the Czechs and the Poles 
today, would toil for the benefit of the 
““master race.” 


Two roads to federation which have been 
widely advocated call for a forward move- 
ment upon an extremely comprehensive 
scale. One of these, a union of the Atlantic 
democracies, has gained many supporters 
both here and abroad. Although it promises 
the dawn of a new era for the entire western 
world, this proposal confronts obstacles 
which seem insurmountable at the present 
time, not least of which is the attitude of 
the United States. No one can say. now 
whether these obstacles will loom as large 
when this war has reached its conclusion. 
But from present indications it appears that 
the United States would either have to be 
drawn into the war, or else so involved in 
its chaotic consequences as to consider them 
intolerable, before an advance along this 
road could be expected. 

The other proposal, a United States of 
Europe, faces barriers which appear at least 
as formidable. The great diversity of the 
European peoples, the political maturity 
of some and the political immaturity — and 
consequent chauvinistic nationalism — of 
others, the age-old hates and racial and 
language differences which divide them, and 
such obstacles as the inherent opposition of 
Italy, Spain, and other authoritarian states 
to limitations on sovereignty, cloud the 
prospect of any general approach to federa- 
tion in Europe. 

For this reason, a more localized and less 
ambitious beginning looks more hopeful 
now, as a means of creating a nucleus from 
which federation may spread. As such a first 
step, both Danube and Baltic federations 
have been proposed. But neither of these 
would solve the two fundamental problems 
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of Europe unless the larger powers should 
take the unlikely course of amalgamating 
with such groups of their smaller neighbors. 
Each, in effect, would only add another 
great power to Europe, would modify but 
not eliminate the perilous balance-of-power 
system, and leave the fundamental causes 
of war unchanged in the heart of the Con- 
tinent. 


L 1s here, in the heart of the Continent, 
that federation is necessary if Europe's 
two fundamental ills are to be cured and a 
firm foundation provided for future 
growth. And here, before our eyes, there 
are indications of progress in that direc- 
tion. 

Britain and France have already pooled 
some of their sovereign prerogatives for 
better conduct of the war, and their govern- 
ments have hinted that this process may be 
continued after peace as the basis for a new 
European order. Such a process would point 
directly to the consolidation of some form of 
federation in Western Europe, which might 
take in near-by neutrals such as Belgium 
and Holland and perhaps even some of the 
Scandinavian states. 

Should such a grouping emerge from the 
war, the future of Europe would be far more 
hopeful. It would comprise a nucleus of the 
most advanced European peoples from 
which federation might spread to include 
the Germans and their subjugated neigh- 
bors, an extension which appears essential 
to the permanent stabilization of European 
peace. And this nucleus would be so strong 
at the beginning that it might hope to 
forestall future danger from Germany, as 
long as Germany remained outside, by 
sheer preponderance of power. 

As far as we can see now, this is the road 
to European federation which is most likely 
to be traveled. But along this road to a 
more comprehensive European union lies 
an obvious danger and an obvious disad- 


Four Roads to Federation 


vantage. Germany might prove able to 
constitute a counter-combination of an- 
tagonistic states, and so lay the basis for 
another war. And the present war would 
have to be fought to the bitter end before 
a federation in Western Europe could func- 
tion as a bulwark of peace. 


Tuzse considerations suggest a fourth road 
to European federation which appears im- 
practicable at this time, but may appear 
more practicable after the progressive cost 
of the war has made all the belligerent 
peoples more ready to make national sacri- 
fices for a stabilized peace. Because of the 
great advantages over the third road which 
this course would promise if it should be- 
come practicable, it appears worth some 
attention now. 

The peoples now involved in the war 
comprise the principal elements of power 
and civilization in Europe. France, Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria 
alone form a contiguous block of about 
170,000,000 people, to which the colonies 
of France would add 69,000,000 more. 
Within their borders are four fifths of the 
Rhine and about one third of the Danube, 
and they produce more than four fifths of 
the coal and steel of all continental 
Europe. 

If these peoples could be brought by 
agreement within a common political and 
economic framework, a sturdy foundation 
for a more extensive European federation 
would be laid. The foundation would be 
far sturdier if the British could go in with 
them; but, if that were impossible, it could 
be powerfully reinforced by British support. 
Other peoples could join such a limited 
federation as their own self-interest drove 
them to do so, and future growth could be 
left to natural evolution. 

The belligerent peoples, moreover, have 
in prospect during this war an opportunity 
to create such a federation which will be 
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lost after peace has been restored. This 
opportunity will come if it once becomes 
evident to all of them that the Allies are 
going to win the war. 

Neither the Germans nor the peoples they 
have subjected could hold out against 
federation in these circumstances. The Ger- 
mans would not be likely to hold out long 
if their only alternative was a hopeless 
struggle, final defeat, and a disastrous peace. 
And the Czechs, Poles, and Austrians, be- 
cause their fate now depends upon the 
Allies, could be brought in as a condition of 
liberation. Thus the evident approach of an 
Allied victory can be used, if the Allies 
should so decide, to make federation a real- 
ity in the heart of Europe. And, once 
victory is on the horizon, acceptance of this 
goal as a war aim would appear to offer the 
Allies the shortest road to a satisfactory 


peace. 


No SATISFACTORY peace appears possible 
now until a new German government re- 
places the Nazis. Obviously, the downfall 
of the Nazi regime can best be brought 
about by assuring the German people that 
its overthrow will be to their own advan- 
tage. Since an Allied offer of inclusion in a 
federation would promise them a better 
future than any other settlement they could 
hope to extract from defeat, it would give 
them this assurance. 

A further requirement for peace along 
these lines would be some concrete guaran- 
tees that a new German government would 
honor its word and that its will would be 
respected by the German army. To secure 
such guarantees it might prove necessary 
to place a large proportion of Germany's 
striking weapons under Allied or neutral 
control and to constitute the first armed 
forces of the federation on a preponderantly 
non-German basis. Measures of this nature 
would, of course, cause bitterness in the 
Reich. But bitterness is a natural conse- 
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quence of failure in war, and in this case 
might soon be allayed by the practical 
benefits of federation. 

Because they inhabit the industrial heart 
of Europe, the Germans might expect to 
gain more proportionately in material wel- 
fare from federation than any other people. 
In return for relinquishing dreams of politi- 
cal domination, they would acquire an 
economic “‘living space’’ they have so far 
sought in vain, as well as insurance against 
a new subjection beneath despotic leaders. 


At other peoples of the federation would 
gain not only in economic prosperity, but 
also in the permanent liquidation of the 
persistent German menace to Europe. By 
including the Germans within a larger 
political entity which would control their 
armaments as well as those of their neigh- 
bors, they would answer conclusively the 
German question which has brought war 
to Europe twice in one generation. For the 
Czechs, Poles, and Austrians, this appears to 
be the only peace settlement which can 
provide permanent safeguards against Ger- 
man attack or domination. 

For the French, such a peace would entail 
definite sacrifices, not only of the temporary 
political hegemony which a ‘‘knock-out’”’ 
victory might bring, but also through the 
prospect that the Germans might acquire 
within the federation an economic position 
superior to their own. 

On the other hand, they would attain 
their fundamental national goal, a perma- 
nent security against a Germany constantly 
increasing in relative man power, which no 
other peace appears able to guarantee. And 
by including their colonial possessions in 
the federation, they might claim a political 
voice in its government superior to that 
of the Germans. 

Whether the British, as head of a world- 
wide commonwealth and empire, could par- 
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ticipate in such a federation cannot be fore- 
seen. It is possible that their relationship 
with it, in the initial stage at any rate, 
could not go beyond close political coopera- 
tion and special economic ties. But its 
creation would bring them vast advantages, 
among which would be an opportunity for 
enduring national and imperial security 
they could not hope for in a new Europe 
divided like the old, the extinction of the 
German and totalitarian threats, and a far 
more prosperous Continent with which to 
trade. They could also expect that the sub- 
sequent evolution of Europe, the common- 
wealth, and the empire would eventually 
permit them, if they chose to do so, to join 
the federation. 

Any federation which includes both the 
French and the Germans presages a new 
era for Europe. It promises to stabilize 
peace in the heart of the Continent, to end 
the totalitarian menace to the west, to block 
both Russia and communism from further 
advance into Europe, and to contribute 
powerfully to world economic recovery. 
But, like any other great advance in human 
progress, it must surmount enormous ob- 
stacles, not least of which would be the 
opposition of powerful elements in England 
and France who have not yet been taught 
by this war the unlearned lesson of the 
last — namely, that if politics continues to 
block economic forces in crowded Europe, 
recurrent explosions are bound to take 
place. 

The suggestion that the European peoples 
facing each other in battle or cowed by 
each other’s police should seek peace by 
federation may seem extravagant now. But 
there is one reason why, as the war pro- 
gresses in cost, this solution may appear 
more practicable. That is because it offers 
not only a solid foundation for future peace, 
but also the best way to end the present 


war. 


THE 


SECONDARY SCHOOL'S DILEMMA 


WE NEED COMMUNITY UNDERSTANDING OF THE PROBLEMS 
OF EDUCATING YOUTH 


By Prudence Cutright 


o say that the average American high 
Tae is in a dilemma is probably an 
oversimplification of statement. It might 
be more exact to say that it is caught ina 
roaring whirlpool of conflicting opinions. 

In order to present one side of the 
dilemma with which the high school is 
confronted, I should like to read portions 
of a letter reported to have been written 
by a high school alumnus to his high 
school principal (published in the Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, Septem- 
ber, 1936). This is part of the letter: 


August 1, 1936 

Mr. Jobn B. Blank 
Principal 
Central High School 

Dear Mr. Branx: Today while rummaging 
through an old trunk in search of a life insurance 
policy on which the extended insurance is about to 
expire, I ran across a picture of Old Central. Yes, of 
Old Central High, where I spent four of what should 
have been the best and most profitable years of my 
_ re 

During the years spent in your school I thought 
I was being educated to take and fill my place in 
life. I have been completely disillusioned. I realize 
now that your high school was an artificial institu- 
tion, a sort of a human hot-house set up with few life 
contacts and very little relation to life as it is lived in 
the everyday world. . . . 

Now, with the picture of Old Central before me, 
five and one-half years after receiving a high school 


_—_——___., 


This is the text, somewhat condensed, of an 
address delivered at the A.A.U.W. Biennial Conven- 
tion in Denver, June 23, 1939. 


diploma from your hands, I am possessed with 
curiosity, thus this letter. I want to know, dear 
principal, why you and your teachers did not tell 
and teach me about life and the hard, critical, prac- 
tical world into which you sent me. . . . 

Also, are you still running the same kind of a 
harmless, gentle, unnatural institution that you did 
while I was a student from 1926 to 1930? . . . 

I am afraid so! But your students deserve better. 
They are entitled to know about life, and they 
deserve the opportunity of dealing with real life 
problems in the language, manner, and fashion that 
life is lived. 

I do not want to offend you; I wish I could help 
you. You are entitled to know the truth. . . . 

Now a word about myself. In September 1930, 
upon your recommendation, I was accepted as a 
promising freshman at College. Along with 
hundreds of others I was forced by the grim, biting 
depression to leave college at the close of my fresh- 
man year. Oh, yes, I got along well enough during 
my short stay at college. You will be interested to 
know, perhaps, that College is the only 
institution, organization, or situation with which I 
have come in contact since graduating from high 
school, which can compare with your school in its 
artificiality or in its degree of isolation from life. 
Between the two, it is a stand-off. Shortly after leav- 
ing college I found myself staring life in the face. 
But I was wholly unprepared. . . . 

Mamie, you remember her, and I were married in 
June 1933. Let me tell you right now that what we 
got in your high school has not helped either of us 
to solve our problems of young married life. . . . 

The spring of 1934 found us on relief. I spent my 
time looking for a job, but I did not know how to do 
anything required by those who had jobs to offer. 
There was no demand for factoring or geometrical 
demonstrations; for translations of Caesar or Cicero, 
or for my knowledge of Goldsmith, Shelley, Keats, 
and Browning. My history did not function. . . . 
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I wish I had been taught more about family rela- 
tionships, child care, getting along with people, 
paying off a small mortgage, household mechanics, 
politics, local government, the chemistry of food, 
carpentry, how to budget and live within the budget, 
the value of insurance, how to figure interest when 
borrowing money and paying it back in instalments, 
how to detect shoddy goods, how to distinguish a 
political demagogue from a statesman, how to grow 
a garden, how to paint a house, how to get a job, 
how to be vigorous and healthy, how to be inter- 
esting to others, how to be thrifty, how to resist 
high-pressure salesmanship, how to buy economi- 
cally and intelligently, and the danger of buying on 
the instalment plan. 

How did you expect me to solve these and count- 
less other real everyday life problems with what you 
gave me? Or, did you? Perhaps you never thought of 
these things, but, take it from me, all of the pupils 
now at dear Old Central will meet these problems 
face to face. . . . It is too late for you to help me. 
But won't you do something for your present hope- 
fuls, so that they may know life and escape the fate 
that was mine? At least, hoist danger signals. 

Anyway, I am a husband and a father, working 
my way blindly from a high school intellectual to a 
respectable, self-supporting, voting citizen of the 
community. In this transition I am beginning to get 
an upper hand on the lower rung of the ladder of life 
for which your education never prepared me a whit. 

Well, here’s hoping that your faith which seemed 
unbounded in four years of math, history, Latin, and 
your kind of English, has weakened, and here's 
hoping again that you will learn about life as it is 
really lived so that you may teach it to those who 
now fill the halls of my dear Alma Mater. 

The baby is crying. It is my time to act as nurse. 

Joun Jonegs 
Class of 1930 


We may not agree with the criticism 
stated or implied in this letter, but it 
serves to illustrate the type of criticism 
which is being directed at the high 
school, not only by high school students 
but also by some prominent laymen and 
by not a few educators. It is true that the 
average high school of today tends to 
follow the same curriculum that was in 
use twenty-five or thirty years ago. To be 
sure, new courses are added here and 
there; some individuals say that the result 
resembles a grandmother's crazy quilt. 
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The problem would be simple if the 
high school had only one group of critics. 
But there is another group, a faction 
diametrically opposed to the first group. 
This faction seems to feel that the tradi- 
tional program is just as good for the 
girls and boys of today as it was for the 
children of a quarter of a century ago. 
To them, any argument that the needs 
and interests of the student body of the 
average high school of today are different 
from those of twenty-five or thirty years 
ago is quite erroneous. They continue to 
regard the high school as a college 
preparatory institution — preparatory in 
terms of subject matter. In this group we 
find many a prominent citizen; and a 
considerable number of well known edu- 
cators still hold to the college preparatory 
concept. 


"Traese two factors are at work in every 
community and in the nation at large. 
Somehow the public has been willing to 
see changes made in the elementary 
school. Considering the fact that elemen- 
tary school education has undergone a 
marked remodeling in the last fifteen 
years, it is interesting to note that not 
only does the majority of our public 
accept the changes which have been 
made, but critics seem to be in quite gen- 
eral agreement that the elementary school 
is probably the most effective unit in the 
whole public school structure. 

My purpose is not to present a brief for 
either the liberal forces which would re- 
construct the high school program or for 
the conservative forces which would hold 
things as they are, but rather to mention 
certain phases of this issue which should 
receive consideration before the question 
of reconstructing the high school program 
can be answered satisfactorily. 

It seems to me that we should call the 
attention of those people who regard the 
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high school as a college preparatory 
institution to a few facts: 


(1) That the average high school student 
is not going to college. In our favored 
communities only about 20 per cent of 
the high school graduates go on to a 
college of any kind. 


(2) That in most cities where studies 
have been made, from 25 to 40 per cent 
of the pupils who finish the ninth grade 
leave school before graduation from high 
school. In one city where we have reason 
to believe that the high school has better 
than average holding power, 25 per cent 
of those who finish ninth grade never 
finish high school. The New York State 
Regents’ Inquiry states that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the pupils in that 
state leave school before graduation. How 
concerned should we be about college 
preparatory subject matter when such a 
very small percentage of pupils are going 
to go on to a college of any kind? 


(3) That colleges and universities have 
changed and liberalized their entrance 
requirements to a great extent and that 
the average adult’s ideas about college 
requirements are frequently out of date 
and not in keeping with the actual facts. 


(4) That there is an abundance of evidence 
to show that, whatever the high school 
and the college of today are doing, they 
are not succeeding particularly well in 
imparting to pupils knowledge of an 
academic nature. The average high school 
has persisted in following a bookish and 
academic curriculum, but if we examine 
just one volume of research, a monograph 
by Shuttleworth, entitled The Adolescent 
Period, we will find evidence to support 
the conclusion that pupils make very 
little improvement in punctuation, gram- 
Mar, capitalization, and sentence struc- 
ture after the eighth grade, and surpris- 
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ingly little progress in reading ability 
after the fifth grade. This study further 
shows that academic knowledge does 
not stay learned. In several subject fields 
investigated, including history, chem- 
istry, and botany, pupils were found to 
have lost 50 per cent or more of their 
knowledge after sixteen to eighteen 
months. 

We should not conclude from the study 
quoted above that it is only the secondary 
school that is failing to impart knowledge 
that stays with the pupil. The lower 
schools are doing just as good a job as 
are the colleges. The investigation carried 
on by the Carnegie Foundation in the 
colleges of Pennsylvania and published 
under the title, The Student and His Knowl- 
edge, has caused considerable discussion 
about the ignorance of college students. 


Ons study which illustrates the diffi- 
culty on the college level as well as on the 
high school level is concerned with chem- 
istry. A comprehensive test in chemistry, 
one including mechanical operations, the 
use of formulas and equations, as well as 
general information, was given to a large 
group of high school students who had 
just completed high school chemistry and 
to a group of college freshmen who had 
just completed college chemistry. Some of 
the college freshmen had taken chemistry 
in high school and some had not. The 
results were most interesting. In the 
college group there was no significant 
difference between the group that had 
had high school chemistry and the group 
that had not. This might seem to indicate 
poor work on the part of the high school. 
Even more interesting is the second fact. 
The high school group that had just 
finished one year of high school chem- 
istry showed up about as well as the 
group that had had chemistry both in 
high school and in college. 
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I have cited only a few of a dozen 
studies in which there is ample evidence 
of the failure of the high school and col- 
lege to pass on to the students of today 
the cultural heritage of the race. This is 
not a criticism of teachers and adminis- 
trative officers. It is a criticism of a situa- 
tion in which the schools have been 
placed. The schools’ defeat in passing on 
academic knowledge and skill is not due 
to lack of drill or lack of pressure; but, 
if we may believe educational psychol- 
ogists, it is due rather to the fact that 
schools are attempting to teach so many 
things that seem to the pupil of today 
to be of but little importance. This situa- 
tion suggests that teachers and educators 
must have greater freedom in studying 
their pupils and in bringing to their 
pupils subject matter, experiences, and 
activities which are of immediate and 
living concern to the pupil. This does not 
mean that we should stop teaching 
mathematics, natural science, literature, 
and the like. It does suggest that not 
everyone should be required to learn the 
same mathematics, the same science, the 
same literature, and the same English. 


Ir rae facts presented seem to be an 
indictment of the school, I should like 
to say quite emphatically that they 
should not be so considered. The school 
is only one of many social agencies, 
formal and informal, through which 
young people are educated. We are all 
acquainted with good schools in bad 
communities where the work of the 
school is constantly undermined, and 
with poor schools in good communities 
where the work of the community aids in 
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offsetting some of the bad effects of the 
school. Education must be regarded as a 
community enterprise in which school, 
home, church, and playground have a 
part. 


W: NEED not be concerned about criti- 
cism so long as we have educators who 
are constantly seeking better ways of 
carrying out the state’s responsibility for 
education. Our chief concern should be 
for having in each community and in the 
nation at large, groups of lay citizens who 
are interested in education and who will 
cooperate with educators in developing 
community understanding of the problems 
of educating youth. The A.A.U.W. seems 
to be an ideal group to lead the way in 
securing the community cooperation that 
is necessary if the schools — the high 
school in particular — are to be free to 
change their program to meet the needs 
of present-day youth. 

Does the state support public education 
to teach formal subjects of the curriculum 
or to enable boys and girls to take an 
effective part in the life that lies ahead of 
them beyond the school? The A.A.U.W. 
might do much to change the uncom- 
promising attitude with which many 
citizens seem to regard any attempt to 
revise the high school curriculum. 

Some communities, under the leadership 
of organizations such as the A.A.U.W., 
are setting up “‘coordinating councils.”’ 
These councils bring together the leaders 
of those community organizations which 
are especially interested in the education 
of youth. The A.A.U.W. is admirably 
qualified for stimulating and promoting 
such organizations in their communities. 


a 


THE CITY AND ITS 


ART 


By Forses Watson 


poust if there ever was a time in the 
Sa of the United States when 
every question pertaining to art interested 
so many people as it does today. This 
widespread interest we are inclined to 
interpret as a feather in our caps. On the 
other hand, this interest brings with it 
definite obligations, and upon no one’s 
shoulders do these obligations rest more 
squarely than on the shoulders of the 
men and women who have had the good 
fortune to have a university education. 

We have recently seen in the news- 
papers the reports of the various uni- 
versity presidents who have delivered 
commencement discourses. What struck 
me most about them was the urge to 
courageous action, the attack on defeat- 
ism. I liked especially the words of Presi- 
dent Hopkins of Dartmouth when he 
urged the students to be masters of their 
own minds and not to succumb to the 
ideologies of any cult. 

These words applied to art may be said 
to be the underlying theme of my talk 
today. At least, I go so far as to say that 
the most important need of our artist 
today is a public whose members are 
masters of their own minds and who do 
not succumb to cults. For in art there 
are many theories and many cults. Often 
people find it much easier to base their 
judgments on a theory than to look at the 
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thing for themselves and make up their 
own minds about it. It is obviously easier 
to join a cult which will help us to make 
up our minds than it is to start afresh on 
each work as we come to it. 

Being lazy, we love to classify. It saves 
us from countless individual decisions 
in the tiring process of making up our 
own minds about the particular quality 
of a particular work of art. Our classifiers 
might tell us that all abstract works of 
art are worthless. It would then become 
our easy duty to cease to look at abstract 
works of art. Or they might tell us that 
realism is the objective, and since photog- 
raphy is realistic, it is not necessary to 
have painting, and then we could dis- 
miss painting. A very convenient if in- 
sufficient method. 


Bur we know one thing about art: it 
cannot be classified, except by those who 
really do not care. 

The only people you can sidetrack by 
dismissing abstract painting are those 
who want to be saved the trouble of see- 
ing it, and through seeing it, of under- 
standing for themselves. The only people 
who would dismiss realistic painting are 
those who do not like to look into pic- 
tures. 

Without laboring the point, what I am 
trying to get at is this: while organized 
education has so long indulged in an 
ardent affair with science, art has been 
emanating its own voluntary course of 
education. It has been teaching us ideas 
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that are quite beyond the kind of curric- 
ulum in which we would attempt to 
classify. Art teaches us that the road to 
happiness does not lie through examina- 
tion papers marked *‘100.”’ It lies in the 
preservation of our individual capacity to 
enjoy the individual message that each 
work of art has for each one of us. Art 
leads us to form our own opinions re- 
gardless of our teachers and our fellow 
students. 


"Waar has this to do with art for and 
by and in the city? I think it has a 
great deal to do with it. After all, a city 
is a mirror of the civilization which 
built it. The civilization is produced by 
the individuals. How the individuals act 
upon each other and affect the mass of 
which each is a part is determined by the 
personality of each citizen. If a majority 
of the members of the community want a 
beautiful city enough they will have it. 
If they don’t want it, all the town-plan- 
ners in the world cannot make them have 
it, not at least under a democratic form of 
government. And since we have a demo- 
cratic form of government, which we 
wish to cherish, we may surmise that no 
American city can be beautiful if it is 
not in itself a democratic expression, if it 
does not speak of freedom and equality. 

Now let us return to my claim that the 
widespread interest in art has placed 
obligations upon us all. What are these 
obligations? No government and no laws 
can create talent. All that any country 
or state or city can do is to create oppor- 
tunities. The Federal Government has 
done that on an unprecedented scale for 
five years. We cannot judge this work in 
the darkness of political prejudice, yet 
all of us have our political prejudices. One 
of the obligations that rests upon us is to 
rise above our political prejudices when 
we attempt to estimate the extraordinary 
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record that American artists have made 
for themselves during the past five years, 
and the extraordinary opportunities 
which an enlightened administration has 
given them. 


Tuar is the first obligation of a city or 
a town towards its artists, — to offer 
them opportunities for the development 
of their talents. No city will ever go very 
far in its development of art or art appre- 
ciation which permits talents to starve 
in its midst. Here is your great obligation 
— the obligation of every one of you. 

What are you doing for your home- 
town artists? Do your artists have to go 
to the big cities to become recognized 
before you do anything about them? 

Let me go back once more and suggest 
what is lost to the city by the emigration 
of its artists and what also is lost by the 
artists. For it is my contention that from 
our artists we shall learn how to make our 
cities inherently beautiful. We cannot 
simply put up the money and call in 
exterior decorators to beautify our cities 
and interior decorators to beautify our 
homes. The beauty of a city goes farther 
than that. Not until the civilization of 
our city is such that we encourage the 
development of artists and architects in 
our midst, not, in other words, until 
beauty can grow up from within, does it 
go far below the surface. 

All through history great artists have 
come from foreign cities to other cities and 
made invaluable contributions, but in the 
end, the city must be stamped by its own 
people. They must prove their power of 
expression. They must interpret their 
special civilization. I do not mean that 
we shall advance through being uncritical 
of the home product. I mean that first of 
all a city must develop such superior 
force of its own that it draws the artist 
to it. 
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Of course, there are exceptions to every 
rule. But, in general, I think it is safe to 
say that a time when a city becomes 
beautiful is not the moment when it be- 
comes materially rich enough to hire out- 
side help, but it is the moment when it 
becomes spiritually rich enough to create 
and attract unto itself a well rooted body 
of artists. 


Americans are a very generous people. 
We are also a timid people in matters of 
taste and we are forever talking about 
helping the artists. What we forget to 
recognize is the fact that no one can help 
us quite so much as the artist. 

Not long ago in Washington I heard a 
most interesting series of talks by a group 
of museum directors. The general topic 
of the symposium was what the museum 
does for the artist. But each of the direc- 
tors quickly changed the topic into what 
the artists do for the museum. Each of 
them realized that the museum needs the 
artist quite as much as the artist needs 
the museum. 

It makes a great difference to a city 
when its museum has a director to whom 
art is a living, growing force, a director 
capable of detecting unknown talent and 
bringing it before the citizens, a director 
who cares enough to study appreciatively 
the art of his city, his state, and his 
region. 

This means so much, in fact, that I can 
think of few more definitely valuable sug- 
gestions to make to the members of this 
distinguished audience than to say that 
if, when they return to their winter 


quarters, they will make a study of what 
their museum is doing, they will be doing 
something very valuable. If there is no mu- 
seum, what is the art association doing? 


Ler us not go too fast. I maintain as 
strongly as I know how that as a principle 
the best thing that we can do for the city 
is to encourage the local artists, to stimu- 
late the growth of talents in our midst. 
But let me suggest also the danger of 
sentimentalism. You have all met that 
special type of local genius, over whom 
some loving patron clings for a few years 
before paying his way to New York or 
Paris; and when this pampered phenom- 
enon returns — alas! it is discovered that 
he is not a phenomenon but just an ordi- 
nary young man who had the bad fortune 
to lead some kindly lady to confuse her 
maternal instincts with her critical capac- 
ities. 

It is very easy to become sentimental 
over the home product. I am not urging 
that. I am simply urging that those who 
have good, hearty, upstanding talents, 
who are not looking for pampering but 
for an opportunity to do their work, 
should not be starved out. When we all 
see to that, we can know that we are on 
the road to more beautiful cities. 

It does not take many good artists to 
push a city out of crass materialism into 
the realm of a braver, more courageous, 
more spirited, and more spiritual life. 
Artists are the most inveterate enemies of 
defeatism that we have, if only we give 
them the chance to exercise their creative 


gifts. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


IN INDIA 


HOW INDIAN EDUCATION MIGHT PROFIT BY AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


By K. Nora Brockway 


ae in the year 1921 Sir Valentine 
Chirol, foreign correspondent of the 
London Times, addressed a gathering of 
about a hundred Indian women students 
at the Women’s Christian College, Ma- 
dras, India. He said that it seemed to him 
nothing less than a miracle that he should 
have lived to meet such an assembly of 
educated Indian women. The India that 
he knew was the land of the Purdahnashin 
— women living in strict seclusion be- 
hind the purdah or veil. 

In actual fact the group that Chirol 
addressed was the product of no sudden 
movement, but rather of the patient work 
of women teachers, many of them Chris- 
tian missionaries, in different parts of 
South India. The education of Indian girls 
was at that date still progressing slowly, 
but since that time it has advanced with 
amazing rapidity. In all the great cities of 
India, women are crowding into schools 
and colleges wherever places can be made 
for them, and educated Indian women are 
taking posts of leadership as teachers, 
doctors, and legislators. 

Some months ago representatives of 
more than twenty women’s organizations 
in England met to do honor to Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sister of the Na- 
tionalist leader, Jawarhalal Nehru. Mrs. 
Pandit is one of the few women now liv- 
ing who hold Cabinet rank. She is min- 
ister of health in the United Provinces, 
India. She said in her speech that she felt 
that the English women had assembled to 


do honor not only to her, but to all the 
Indian women who were members of the 
recently elected provincial legislatures, 
and to the Indian women who were serv- 
ing as pioneers in different fields, as 
doctors, nurses, teachers, and politicians. 

Various influences have contributed in 
the last twenty years to open up a larger 
way for Indian women. Mrs. Pandit in 
her address referred to the influence of the 
Nationalist Non-Cooperation Movement, 
headed by Mr. Gandhi, which brought 
the wives and sisters of Indian political 
leaders, many of whom had previously 
lived in comparative seclusion, into the 
political arena. Women picketed stores 
which sold foreign cloth, they addressed 
political meetings, and many went to 
prison. (Some of these, like Mrs. Pandit 
herself, are now holding official positions 
in the provincial governments. ) 


An EVEN more influential factor was the 
passing of the Sarda Act under the spon- 
sorship of a progressive Indian politician 
of that name. This act makes it illegal for 
Indian girls to be married under the age of 
fourteen. The enforcement of the law is 
strenuously opposed by Orthodox Hin- 
dus, as they consider that it is contrary 
to the Hindu shastras or religious teach- 
ings, and the law is frequently broken. 
But it has the support of progressive 
Indian opinion, and has resulted in num- 
bers of Indian girls remaining at school 
unmarried until the age of fourteen, and 
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in many of them continuing through 
high school and college after marriage. 
In the Christian and certain other com- 
munities the age of marriage is ordinarily 
much later than fourteen years. 


Smut another influence on the move- 
ment for the education of Indian women 
has been the succession of Women’s Edu- 
cational and Social Conferences that have 
met annually since 1926. The first of these 
all-India conferences was held in the city 
of Poona, and none of us who were pres- 
ent will forget the beauty of that first 
assembly of distinguished Indian women 
in their silk saris of many gorgeous colors, 
nor the touching earnestness with which 
they pleaded for fuller opportunities for 
their less fortunate sisters. Poona was 
well chosen as the site of this first Wom- 
en’s Conference, as the greatest Indian 
pioneers in women’s education were 
connected with that city: Pandita Rama- 
bai, Indian woman scholar, saint, and 
social reformer; the great Judge Ranade, 
who insisted, in the face of great opposi- 
tion, on educating his girl wife and who 
had the joy of seeing her inaugurate the 
Seva Sadan, a movement for the better- 
ment of Indian women; and Professor 
Karve, the founder of the Indian Women’s 
University, which developed out of a 
class for poor Indian widows, which he 
opened and maintained at great personal 
sacrifice. These annual conferences, in- 
augurated at Poona, have done much to 
stir public interest in educational and 
social reform. 


Tus advance in girls’ education in India 
is an impressive achievement, but the sad 
fact must not be overlooked that the 
progress has been chiefly in the field of 
secondary education and that the great 
Majority of Indian girls are still illiterate. 
Ninety per cent of the people of India 


live in villages, and rural education is 
distressingly backward. In 1936 the per- 
centage of girls in school to the total 
population was 2.28, and even amongst 
that number only 14 per cent of the girls 
attending school are reported to have 
attained literacy. The great majority of 
little Indian girls attending village 
schools never proceed beyond the lowest 
grade, and the teaching they receive is 
poor and unrelated to their lives. It is 
not possible to consider here the reasons 
for this state of affairs, on which eco- 
nomic and social factors have had much 
influence. One sincerely hopes that the 
Nationalist provincial governments, now 
in office, may be successful in their efforts 
to improve primary education in the 
villages. 


Even in the sphere of secondary educa- 
tion there are grounds for misgivings, as 
the movement for girls’ education has 
outstripped the existing provision of 
schools and colleges adapted to the needs 
of Indian girls. It is true that Christian 
missions, which were the pioneers in 
girls’ education in many parts of India, 
are responsible for the management of a 
number of schools where Indian and for- 
eign teachers care for each pupil in their 
charge. Excellent girls’ schools, such as 
the Lady Willingdon High School, Ma- 
dras, and the Queen Mary School, Lahore, 
are to be found under government man- 
agement, and others, such as some of the 
Parsee schools in Bombay, under private 
management. But in many places girls are 
crowding into boys’ schools and colleges 
in which there are no women teachers, no 
provision for individual help or guidance, 
no extracurricular activities suited to the 
needs of Indian girls, and where no dormi- 


1 Education in India, 1935, Bureau of Education, 
India; pp. 61, 110. 
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tories are provided for girls coming from 
country homes. 

The type of education that Indian girls 
receive in such schools is all too often 
merely the memorizing of notes for ex- 
aminations. They receive no help in ad- 
justing themselves to a new way of life, 
and thoughtful Indian opinion is doubt- 
ful as to whether the attainment of such 
education is a blessing or the reverse. It is 
reported that the government of Bengal is 
shortly to open two colleges for Indian 
women, providing accommodation for 
seven hundred women in each, because of 
the anxiety felt by thoughtful Indians 
about the effects of unplanned indis- 
criminate coeducation. 


I, 1s of great interest in this connection to 
note the stand that might be taken by an 
Indian Association of University Women 
if it were powerful enough to follow the 
lead of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women in limiting its affiliation 
to colleges that reach certain academic 
and non-academic standards, to require 
for approval — 


adequate provision for the social life of the women 
students; proper protection for community health; 
. » - sound physical education; and provision for 
the guidance of women students by women with 
administrative and faculty rank. ! 


Unfortunately, no association of uni- 
versity women in India is in a position to 
undertake this outstanding service to the 
cause of women’s education. It is felt, 
indeed, in some parts of India that there 
is no special service that can be rendered 
at the present time by an association of 
university women, and that the progress 
of women can best be provided by asso- 
ciations in which distinctions of educa- 
tion are not made. 


1 Procedure for Approval of Colleges and Universities, 
American Association of University Women, 1939. 
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The consideration of Indian educational 
problems is full of difficulty for students 
from the West, as there is necessarily a 
vast difference between the problems of 
modern industrial countries and those of a 
country like India which is steeped in the 
culture and ways of life of an ancient 
civilization. There is the added difficulty 
for an American student that the educa- 
tional system of India is modeled on that 
of Great Britain, and it seems foreign and 
perplexing to one used to American 
terminology and procedure. In spite of all 
these difficulties, however, there are cer- 
tain ways in which Indian educational 
problems resemble the problems of Amer- 
ica rather than those of England, and in 
which India can greatly profit by the 
experience and example of America. This 
is partly due to the fact that both America 
and India are vast countries, and more 
complex problems arise in them than in 
the more compact educational system of 
Great Britain. 


Tus fact of the similarity of the educa- 
tional problems confronting India and the 
United States may be illustrated by the 
observation of an English visitor to 
Washington, D. C. First, there was a 
study, referred to above, of the work of 
the A.A.U.W. in creating and maintain- 
ing standards in colleges attended by 
women. Next, a visit to the Supreme 
Court and a question regarding the educa- 
tion of the pages in attendance elicited an 
interesting account of the complex Amer- 
ican system of night schools and of part- 
time primary education. This is far more 
elaborate than anything in the English 
educational system, but it may be neces- 
sary to introduce something on these lines 
if universal primary education is to be a 
reality in India. Lastly, a description of 
the vast network of nursery schools that 
were carried on by relief workers for chil- 
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dren of underprivileged families, sug- 
gested a comparison with Mr. Gandhi's 
proposals for conscripting the unem- 
ployed men and women in India to teach 
in village schools. It should be noted, 
however, that it was not proposed to 
make available considerable public funds 
for the scheme in India. 


Tams are illustrations of how Indian 
education might possibly profit by the 
experience of America in its future devel- 
opments. It has already profited by the 
contributions made by American teachers 
in India. Notable instances of these are 
the work done for rural education by Mr. 
McKee and by Mr. and Mrs. Harper at 
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Moga in the Punjab; for the teaching and 
practice of home science by Miss Char- 
lotte Wyckoff of Chittoor, and for physi- 
cal education by Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Buck of the Y.M.C.A. College of Physi- 
cal Education, Saidapet, Madras. It is 
reported that no more English women are 
to be recruited for the women’s branch of 
the Indian Educational Service, but 
women from the West having a love for 
India will still be welcomed in certain 
schools and colleges under mission and 
private management. It is hoped that 
many American university women will 
come to India, who can contribute to the 
solution of India’s educational problems 
from their experience and wisdom. 





THE RIGHT TO THINK 
By Marguerite Lehr 


N THE last year, half a dozen young 
women have come to me for interviews 
in connection with their applications for 
fellowships in the gift of the A.A.U.W. 
They were asking for a chance to complete 
studies concerning extraneous inclusions 
in lung cells in mice, or the agrarian sit- 
uation in Sicily, or the dating of coarse 
pottery in Corinth digs. In graduate 
schools we become used to the types of 
investigation here proposed, accepting 
most of them as unquestionably worth 
the devotion of time and vigor and hon- 
esty. When we must come to people out- 
side strictly academic circles for support, 
we know that the general activity repre- 
sented will be admitted as valid or even 
important. At the same time, we are con- 
scious that any one of the problems 
stated above seems far out of the bewil- 
dering confusion of today’s world, and 
very remote from the many insistent urges 
to ‘‘do noble deeds, not dream them.”’ 
Yet I wish to present the immediate sup- 
port of these far-flung dreams as an act not 
only open to you but imperative today as 
never before; — imperative in a most 
personal sense, as upholding, in definite 
and clear ways, values that we talk of 
easily in sonorous but indefinite terms. 
The appeal to accumulations of practi- 
cal advantages from such investigations 
is familiar but unnecessarily indirect; it 
judges a by-product and fails to evaluate 
a fundamental human endeavor. In what 
way is the support of studies such as I 
have named a direct personal concern for 
each of you, in this immediate present? 


> 


This is an attempt to present one definite 
aspect of all such work, in terms exhib- 
iting its claim to your personal interest. 

When we make a sentence we wish in 
general first of all to make sense. Even a 
very simple sentence in very concrete 
words puts together a number of notions 
into one set, and we try, at least, to have 
these notions not contradict each other. 
Some sentences clearly exhibit themselves 
as contradictory; if I say to a child, 
“Jump into the air without taking your 
feet off the floor,’’ he knows that is a non- 
sensical command. 

However, not all contradictory sen- 
tences are so easy to expose. The sentence 
may be grammatically well built, but 
each word introduces its set of elements, 
and unless we know fairly clearly what 
these are, we cannot tell whether the 
whole assemblage is consistent. The ac- 
tual contradiction may concern certain 
matters of fact or information. For ex- 
ample: if you read, ‘‘As he drove north 
that late afternoon, his eyes wandered 
continually to the hills on his right, 
banked against the splendor of the setting 
sun,’” you may read ahead, or you may 
say, ‘‘Something’s wrong; the setting sun 
on his right as he drove north?’’ These 
are trivial examples, but they show howa 
particular kind of information may ex- 
pose a simple sentence as a contradictory 
collection of words. 

There are inconsistent sequences that 
rest on different grounds. For example: a 
certain charitable school in a city is lim- 
ited to students whose fathers are not liv- 
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ing. If you meet a student from that 
school, you know that definite fact about 
him; on the other hand, if in that city 
you meet a boy who has lost his father, 
you must not conclude he goes to that 
school. In more general terms, we have 
slowly built up a mass of statements of 
the form, ‘‘If this is so, then that is so.”” 
Such statements may or may not be true 
when reversed, and the exhibition of such 
a reversal involves not matters of fact or 
observation as such, but certain simple 
permitted procedures called logical. 

Now a great part of the human enter- 
prise which we call ‘‘knowledge’’ is a 
steady endeavor by many people to as- 
semble and put into good usable order 
good non-contradictory sentences, and to 
expose all contradictory ones. Some con- 
tribute by increasing the amassed obser- 
vations which lay the foundation for 
more general and abstract notions. Some 
dissect the logical basis, laying bare the 
anatomy of permitted sequences of state- 
ments. Each must do his best to work 
without predilection for some particular 
result, to work with no strictly pre- 
assigned goal, lest he fall prey to more 
subtle contradictions than the ones he is 
trying to root out. 

The essential procedures are the same, 
regardless of the material studied. A gen- 
eral statement, whether it be scientific, 
historical, or literary, must be consistent 
with the body of relevant fact and open to 
revision as new facts are learned. The slow 
but amazing cumulation of such efforts 
from the earliest time that a human being 
made a simple deduction is the body of 
organized knowledge. 

Through long centuries there has gone 
on this steady effort to handle in some 
orderly way the confusing chaos of our 
experience, to make words and more 
words for this end; simultaneously, there 
has grown the necessary attempt to safe- 
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guard these words, using them only in 
non-contradictory ways. All of this is 
slow; it must be done bit by bit, by peo- 
ple who are trained for special parts of it, 
and who are, in a peculiar sense, working 
toward no fixedly pre-assigned conclu- 
sion. Although we cannot or do not our- 
selves take part, back of us in the past and 
around us now that work goes on. What 
is its significance for us? 


Frasr of all, there has emerged a clear 
distinction between matters of fact or in- 
formation, matters of opinion or choice, 
and matters of deduction from explicit as- 
sumptions; and our experiences will seem 
to have an added confusion if we do not 
separate out these classifications. For ex- 
ample: many people uphold a form of 
government which they conceive of as 
““right’’ or “‘good."’ It is an easy step, 
then, for them to judge as ‘‘wrong’’ or 
““‘bad’” any forms of government which 
are built on different notions; and this 
judgment of ‘‘bad’’ or ‘‘wrong’’ helps to 
determine the way they act in response to 
a move by such a government. Now if we 
look at the words in that sentence, we see 
that everything hangs on what “‘right”’ 
or ‘‘good’’ means. A government is good 
for what? for whom? In other words, we 
might make many statements all begin- 
ning: If by “‘good’’ you mean this and 
this, then you will call good those forms 
of government which do so and so; 
whereas if by ‘“‘good’’ you mean that and 
that, then you will call “‘good”’ etc. . . 
It is to some extent a matter of fact and 
observation to verify whether any exist- 
ing governments fit any of these state- 
ments. 

And we are left at what point? With a 
matter of final choice: Choose now your 
values and take your position, knowing 
that it is a matter of choice, and realizing, 
moreover, that that very element gives 
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added power. If an action can be proved 
to be the only allowable one, there is 
little virtue exhibited in supporting it, 
whereas a clear choice on underlying val- 
ues is a source of strength. 


Sussoss we do see and try to apply this 
triple classification: to respect matters of 
ascertainable fact and not falsify them by 
implying factual basis when it is lacking; 
to face all demonstrable conclusions and 
refrain from ‘‘hences’’ and ‘‘therefores’’ 
that have no logical place; to recognize 
choice of values as choice, subject there- 
fore to re-examination whenever wider 
experience provides a wider range for 
check, and as a source of strength when 
reafirmed after such examination. . 
Suppose we set ourselves this difficult 
goal — is it our only attainment from 
that endeavor? Must our contribution to 
that great enterprise end with our at- 
tempts to avoid unnecessarily muddled 
attitudes? Always there have been words 
of impatience with such attempts, and 
today more than ever. ‘‘It is too slow; we 
cannot wait.’’ I know that; we must and 
do act; sometimes well, sometimes fu- 
tilely (which is perhaps harmless), some- 
times so blindly in our confusion that we 
defeat our own wish. And yet .. . 
Always there has gone on, slowly or 
rapidly, the relentless attempt to make 
only consistent endings to sentences be- 
gun. Sometimes those attempts have had 
almost universal tolerance, sometimes a 
support more vigorous than tolerance. 
Yet the right to think freely in more and 
more fields was won slowly against all 
kinds of traditional dictations in thought. 
It was not so long ago in the history of 
mankind that Galileo went through the 
form of denying his hypothesis that the 
earth moved (helped to that denial by 
force); at that same time the great and de- 
vout philosopher Descartes withheld his 
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book on the nature of the world lest it 
bring him into like jeopardy. The right 
to state necessary conclusions even to a 
sentence beginning “If . . .”’ is a hard- 
won human right and to us a precious one. 
In our day, we have seen attacks on 
such rights, and we have marked our- 
selves off from all attitudes which deny a 
man’s right to finish a sentence in any 
way consistent with its beginning. We 
find it repugnant, for example, that an 
anthropologist should be told to assemble 
his beginnings in such a way that his 
conclusions can be certain pre-dictated 
conclusions about race or color. 


» as individuals would claim to 
value the integrity of thinking as such. If 
you do value a man’s right to carry out 
consistently and honestly those carefully 
delimited pieces of work where logical 
procedures apply, if it offends something 
deeply rooted in you that a writer should 
be told what themes he must exalt, that a 
scientist should be told to see only what 
brings some pre-stated conclusion, what 
can you do as an individual to register 
that position in a time when it is being at- 
tacked? I offer you one immediate and 
definite action. Every individual move to 
support endeavors of the kind our fellow- 
ship holders propose to undertake is an 
act of affirmation; it says, ‘‘I believe that 
honest thinking is a precious human 
right, and I take my stand against sup- 
pression of it by helping it to go ahead in 
its clearest form, where the activity itself 
is valued apart from any other direct 
gain.” 

See to it that a body of people is main- 
tained whose sole business is to go fear- 
lessly where their investigations take 
them. We may as well face any necessary 
conclusions that can be exhibited; if they 
are truly necessary, they will hold 
whether we open our eyes to them or not. 
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NOTES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Purdue’s Special Curriculum for Women 


This year for the first time Purdue 
University is offering a special curriculum 
for women students who are interested in 
obtaining a background in the sciences 
but do not necessarily expect to do tech- 
nical or scientific work after graduation. 
It is essentially an experiment in general 
education for women based on study of 
the exact sciences. The freshmen students 
— forty in this first experimental year — 
were carefully selected for interest in the 
special curriculum, academic ability, 
scholastic standing in secondary school, 
and personality. 

In the freshman year the students will 
study physics and mathematics, and in the 
sophomore year chemistry and biology. 
An interesting feature of the program is 
that part of the second semester will be 
devoted to applications of the exact 
sciences to related subjects. Thus, phys- 
ical geography will be studied as an 
application of physics, astronomy of 
mathematics, geology of chemistry, and 
physiology of biology. In addition to reg- 
ular courses in English, government, and 
physical education, there will be a fresh- 
man offering in “‘Personal Living,’’ con- 
sidering the personal and health problems 
of college women in their adjustment to 
both campus and community life, and a 
course called ‘“The Development of Civi- 
lization,’’ designed as an introduction to 
the social sciences and the humanities. 
For the last two years of their course, 
students in this group will be able to 
choose a conventional major, such as 
English, history, or economics, or they 


may follow special curricula based on 
new groupings of courses now offered in 
the university. Sample curricula have 
been, arranged in the fields of personnel, 
physical education, pre-law, public ad- 
ministration, and radio. 

The work of this group of women stu- 
dents is being followed very carefully. 
Miss Dorothy Bovée, supervisor of the 
Special Project for the Education of 
Women, has reported that the grades of 
this group on the work of the first semes- 
ter were unusually high. They were con- 
sistently above the grades of other fresh- 
men in the university. Approximately 84 
per cent of the grades of the Special 
Project Group were B or above, while in 
1938-39 the percentage of grades in that 
classification for all first-semester fresh- 
men was 65.1, and for the freshmen in the 
School of Science, 53.3. While it would 
be hazardous to attempt an explanation of 
this superior achievement so early in the 
experiment, it is quite evident that the 
freshman curriculum is eminently suitable 
for the group now taking it. 


New Admission Policy at Barnard 


Barnard College has recently announced 
a simpler and more elastic admission plan, 
which Dean Gildersleeve thinks is new 
among colleges, although she recognizes 
that it is in line with present tendencies. 

The new system amalgamates the vari- 
ous former plans into one simple academic 
requirement: satisfactory evidence of in- 
tellectual ability and preparation, which 
will normally consist of graduation from 
an approved school and a good showing 
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in some tests. The announcement says 
further: 


Instead of graduation from school the college will 
in special cases accept some equivalent education. 
The school course should normally include four years 
of work in English, three years in some foreign 
language, two years in another foreign language, a 
year of algebra and a year of plane geometry, but the 
admissions committee is willing to make exceptions 
under special conditions. The rest of the course 
should be selected mainly from history, science, 
additional languages, additional mathematics, 
music, and art. The committee advises students who 
intend to specialize in science, or to prepare for 
medical school, to do additional work in mathe- 
matics and in German. 

Besides presenting a good school record, all candi- 
dates must take the scholastic aptitude test, and, in 
addition, such scholastic achievement tests or com- 
prehensive examinations of the College Entrance 
Examination Board as may be determined. in each 
case by the committee on admissions after considera- 
tion of the school record. 


Candidates who present satisfactory 
evidence of intellectual ability, prepara- 
tion, good character, personality, and 
promise will be placed on an eligible 
list from which the committee on admis- 
sions selects the student body. Selections 
will be influenced by the established 
policy at Barnard of trying to maintain a 
student body that is geographically, eco- 
nomically, and socially representative 
of the country as a whole. The faculty 
hopes that the new plan will be suffi- 
ciently elastic to admit the applicants 
from all parts of the country who are best 
able to do college work successfully and 
profit from the special opportunities that 
Barnard presents. 


The Graduate Record Examinations 


For fifteen or twenty years objective 
examinations of aptitudes and knowledge 
have increasingly proved their validity. 
The study of higher education in Penn- 
sylvania, published last year by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, with the title, The 
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Student and His Knowledge, revealed new 
possibilities of usefulness for such tests. 

These same techniques are now being 
applied by the Carnegie Foundation to 
the problem of selection of graduate stu- 
dents in non-professional schools. Since 
1937 the Foundation has been cooperating 
with the deans of the graduate schools of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia 
Universities, and their faculties, in the 
construction and administering of an ex- 
amination called the ‘‘Graduate Record 
Examination,’’ which covers the follow- 
ing fields: verbal aptitude, mathematics, 
physical sciences, biological sciences, so- 
cial studies, literature-fine arts, and for- 
eign languages. 

The verbal aptitude test is adapted from 
that of the College Entrance Board. The 
foreign language tests were supplied by 
the Cooperative Test Service. The others 
were planned by a faculty committee 
composed of four scholars, one from each 
cooperating institution, for each subject. 

These subject-matter tests are of pro- 
gressive difficulty in order to show gen- 
eral as well as specialized knowledge of a 
given subject. Because trial use of the tests 
gave results that were not altogether 
satisfactory in measuring in one exami- 
nation both the elementary and the ad- 
vanced student of a subject tested, the 
Board of Deans has undertaken to modify 
the plan by reconstructing the tests in 
two parts: an A-series, which will briefly 
cover the whole elementary field for all 
students, and a B-series, of which each 
student will take the two or three subjects 
germane to his field of special study. A 
graph or “‘profile’’ of the achievement of 
each student in the examinations will 
enable him to compare himself with oth- 
ers who have taken the test. 

The advantages of such an examination, 
if the results of the experiment are ac- 
ceptable to its sponsors, are obvious. The 
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graduate school will be able to discour- 
age candidates for an advanced degree 
who compare unfavorably with other 
candidates for the same degree in this 
examination before there is much loss of 
time, money, and effort. If the examina- 
tion is later given to seniors in liberal 
arts colleges, a further waste of time and 
expense can be avoided. 

Brown University, including Pembroke 
College, has been cooperating in the de- 
velopment of these tests since 1938 by 
giving them to first-year graduate stu- 
dents and seniors. This year undergradu- 
ates took them on a voluntary basis. 
President Wriston of Brown University 
has called these tests, ‘‘the shortest, the 
most complete, and thus far the best indi- 
cation of current knowledge that has 
been developed.’’ He said to the students, 
“The tests will allow you to measure 
yourself, not in terms of what I think 
you ought to know, or what some pro- 
fessor thinks you ought to know, but 
in terms of what other students know. 
You can come to your own conclusions 
as to your present status.”’ 


A Teacher Examination Service 


Another promising use of objective 
tests is as an aid in the selection of teach- 
ers. The National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations of the American Council on 
Education has announced the organiza- 
sion of a teacher examination service un- 
der the sponsorship of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
which will administer examinations to 
candidates for teaching positions in a 
gtoup of fifteen or twenty city school 
systems for the first time this spring. 

The tests, which have been developed 
by the Cooperative Test Service under the 
supervision of Dr. Ben D. Wood, will be 
from ten to twelve hours long. All candi- 
dates will take the first series, designed to 


test mental ability, general culture, and 
such professional information as all 
teachers should have. Candidates will 
take only the examinations in the latter 
group that are appropriate to their pro- 
fessional interests. 

These tests will measure only the men- 
tal equipment of candidates for teaching, 
making no attempt to measure such other 
important factors as personality, emo- 
tional adjustment, health, and character. 
The cooperating city school systems are 
expected to recognize these factors as 
being of at least equal importance to the 
factors tested by the examinations, and 
the Committee on Teacher Examinations 
will give all possible assistance in work- 
ing out procedures for weighing ‘‘im- 
ponderables’’; but for the present the 
committee will confine its testing efforts 
to such experience and knowledge as can 
be measured objectively. 

Dr. M. Ernest Townsend, president of 
the State Teachers College at Newark, 
New Jersey, and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations, has 
said: 

The committee does not expect this experiment 
to revolutionize teacher selection. The examinations 
are not designed to perform miracles. The entire 
inquiry conducted by the committee contemplates 
rigid scrutiny of the use of test results of cooperating 
cities. Haste will be made slowly. To arrive at 
conclusions prematurely would invalidate the whole 
process. It is, however, the candid belief of the 
committee members that these examinations for 
teachers will materially assist educational authori- 


ties in the great task of providing competent teachers 
for the youth of the land.! 


**A Goodly Fellowship” 


Mary Ellen Chase in her latest book, 
A Goodly Fellowship,? describes some of the 
‘‘imponderables’’ of good teaching that 
experts would like to measure and cannot. 


1 School and Society, October 21, 1939, pp. 537-41. 
2 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
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Although she seems to believe that good 
teachers are born and not made, she gives 
several clues whereby good teachers can 
be recognized. 

The most striking characteristic of this 
book, aside from its literary value, is the 
pervading tone of love of knowledge and 
zest for teaching. According to Dr. Chase 
(she has her doctorate in English litera- 
ture), the first and cardinal principle of 
all successful teaching is ‘‘that in order 
to interest others in anything at all, one 
must be oneself consumed with interest."’ 
Then, in another place, she says, “I think 
I must from the beginning have looked 
upon teaching as a sport rather than as a 
respectable way of earning one’s living.”’ 

Dr. Chase’s own first teacher was her 
mother, who taught ‘“‘because she could 
not help it.’’ The first part of the book is a 
fascinating picture of the many influences 
for the development of character, in- 
tegrity, and a love of learning that im- 
pinged on the education of a young girl of 
good cultural background in Maine a 
generation ago. When she was through 
with her own schooling, teaching in rural 
academies, and undergraduate work at the 
University of Maine, she adventurously 
went to the Middle West, where she had 
three years’ experience in an unusually 
fine country boarding school, called the 
Hillside School, which was a group enter- 
prise of an interesting pioneer family. 
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Her next teaching experience was with 
a self-righteous principal of a girls’ school 
in Chicago, who was a horrid contrast to 
the Lloyd-Jones family in Wisconsin in 
as much as she was very nearly every- 
thing that a teacher should not be. (This 
character belongs in a novel.) Other 
experiences that went into the making 
of Professor Mary Ellen Chase of Smith 
College, lecturer and novelist, were a 
period of study in Germany, a long illness 
in the west with some teaching in the 
public schools, graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, teaching there, and 
in 1926 the invitation to Smith College. 

While this book has none of the ego- 
tism of so many autobiographies, it is a 
portrait of a great teacher which reveals 
qualities of sensitiveness, humor, recti- 
tude, courage, and love of life. It has a 
message for all who aspire to the ‘‘goodly 
fellowship”’ of students and teachers. The 
theme of good teaching is reflected in 
many facets throughout the book. It is 
unfair to lift them singly from their con- 
text, but the following sentence succeeds 
admirably in describing the spirit of her 
philosophy of teaching: ‘‘Vision, that 
power of awakening the imagination, of 
exciting one’s students to know more and 
more, of communicating the spell under 
which one has lived and studied — this it 
is that makes great teaching.” 

JupiraH Crark Moncure 





* EDITORIALS * 


A.A.U.W. and War Relief 

Numerous requests have come to the 
American Association of University Women 
in recent months, asking that the Asso- 
ciation join in movements to raise funds 
for the relief of war sufferers. Certainly 
university women are not indifferent to 
the terrible plight of helpless people who 
are left homeless and destitute as a result 
of the havoc of war. However, there has 
not yet been time for the A.A.U.W. to 
work out a policy which takes into ac- 
count the standing commitments of the 
Association as well as the human obliga- 
tion to alleviate suffering. In the mean- 
time, there are a number of independ- 
ently organized relief funds which our 
members are supporting as individuals. 

One such movement which will be par- 
ticularly close to our hearts is the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade for Children. This plan, 
developed in cooperation with leading 
educators, is designed to aid the child 
victims of world chaos, and is also planned 
as an educational project that will help 
American children to understand the 
values of democracy and will train them 
in responsiveness to the sufferings of 
others. 

Briefly, during the week beginning 
April 22 the children of the United 
States, in their schoolrooms, will be asked 
to contribute what they can to a fund to 
be used for the aid of refugee children 
everywhere. All the money contributed 
will be turned over to a Jury of Award 
composed of seven well known men and 
women, who will apportion the funds 
among responsible relief organizations. 


This movement will make a special ap- 
peal to A.A.U.W. members, not only as a 
means of assisting suffering people, but 
also as a practical way to offset the sense 
of futility and helplessness, and ulti- 
mately the callousness to human misery, 
which our children are all too likely to 
develop in their role of passive spectators 
before a world tragedy. 


I.L.O. Conference and Women Workers 


Of special interest to women is the 
report of the Second Conference of the 
American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization held in 
Habana, Cuba, November 21 to Decem- 
ber 2, 1939. 

The Conference adopted resolutions 
embodying the standards of the I.L.O. 
conventions designed for the protection 
(1) of women workers at childbirth, and 
(2) of women’s wages through minimum- 
wage-fixing machinery. Practical meth- 
ods were outlined to guarantee women 
‘‘equal pay for equal work.’’ These stress, 
among other things, the need to evaluate 
women’s skill on the same basis as men’s, 
and to develop means, such as vocational 
training, to improve women’s output 
where it falls below men’s in quantity or 
quality. 

One noteworthy resolution adopted 
recommended legislation to prohibit the 
dismissal of married women workers be- 
cause of their marital status. Another 
specified that women should be granted 
all the rights necessary to enable them to 
function fully as responsible citizens. 

The Conference reaffirmed the resolu- 
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tion adopted at Santiago in 1936 stressing 
the right of women to appointment as 
delegates and advisers, and particularly 
the need of such representation where 
questions affecting women are involved. 
Only two countries besides the United 
States had sent women to this Confer- 
ence, Mexico having one and Cuba three, 
as technical advisers. The United States 
had sent six women, one of whom was a 
delegate of the Federal Government, 
Mary N. Winslow (elected chairman of 
the Committee on Work of Women and 
Juveniles). The other five were advisers: 
Beatrice McConnell and Mary V. Robin- 
son for the government; Dorothy Bel- 
lanca, Kathryn Lewis, and Rose Schnei- 
derman for labor. 


News about University Women 


The tremendous task of painting more 
than 400 Arkansas wild flowers in water 
color, full size, and within a short time 
after they had been picked, has been 
accomplished by Miss Inez H. Whitfield, 
a charter member and past president of 
the Hot Springs, Arkansas, Branch of the 
A.A.U.W. Miss Whitfield has been an 
invalid, unable to walk, since 1911. Her 
remarkable and artistically beautiful col- 
lection of wild-flower paintings has been 
described as without an equal. Groups of 
the paintings have been exhibited in many 
places, including Rockefeller Center in 
New York and Colorado University in 
Boulder. Now Arkansas state ownership 
of the entire collection, endorsed by the 
Advisory Board for the Whitfield Collec- 
tion composed of representatives from 
the Fine Arts Clubs of Arkansas, the 
Garden Clubs of Arkansas, the Arkansas 
Division of the A.A.U.W., and other or- 
ganizations, has begun to be a reality 
with the presentation of a check for 
$1,000 to Miss Whitfield, the initial pay- 
ment for the pictures, which are to be 
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bought for $5,000. The collection is to 
be housed in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Little Rock or in other public buildings 
in Little Rock or Hot Springs, and is to 
be accessible to the citizens of the state 
and its visitors at all times. 

Dr. Martha Tracy, of the Philadelphia 
Branch, dean since 1918 of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, has 
recently been appointed assistant director 
of health of the Philadelphia Department 
of Health. She has been a member of the 
Board of Health of the city since 1936. 
Dr. Tracy is one of the relatively few 
women carrying the degree of Dr.P.H. 
Long a member of A.A.U.W., she has 
been particularly generous in helping 
several of the A.A.U.W. Latin American 
fellows in medicine who went to the 
Woman's Medical College for their fellow- 
ship year; she made it possible for them 
to get just the work needed, and aided 
them in many ways to make the most of 
their opportunities here. Dr. Tracy con- 
tinues to act as dean for the remainder of 
the present college year, or until her suc- 
cessor is elected. 

Marion E. Park, president of Bryn 
Mawr College, was elected chairman of 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
at the autumn 1939 meeting held at 
Columbia University. Additional mem- 
bers at large elected include Mary E. 
Woolley, president emeritus of Mount 
Holyoke College. 

For the first time since its establish- 
ment in 1776, Phi Beta Kappa, the na- 
tional honorary scholastic society, is 
slated to have a woman president. The 
report of the nominating committee, 
which is tantamount to election, provides 
for the naming of Dean Marjorie Nicolson 
of Smith College to succeed Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, New York State Commissioner 
of Education, as president of the society 
for the three-year term, 1940-43. Dean 
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Nicolson has a world-wide reputation for 
her research in English literature. She 
became a full professor and dean of Smith 
College in 1929. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
has appointed as Director of Research for 
the study of relief and related problems 
Mrs. Eveline M. Burns, a member of the 
New York City Branch and of the politi- 
cal science faculty at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Opportunities and responsibilities 
of this kind in the field of economics are 
not as yet very often given to women. 
To make it possible for Mrs. Burns to 
accept the assignment, Columbia is reliev- 
ing her of some academic duties for the 
coming year. 

Josephine Roche, at President Roose- 
velt’s request that she withdraw her 
resignation as chairman, is again heading 
the federal interdepartmental committee 
to coordinate health and welfare activi- 
ties. Miss Roche, prior to her resignation 
last summer, had headed the committee 
since it was formed in 1937. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois, 
on February 25 welcomed Dr. Mary 
Emma Woolley, world-famous educator 
and peace advocate, former president 
of the A.A.U.W., into its group of ‘‘im- 
mortals,’’ and conferred upon her the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. In 
presenting the degree to the former head 
of Mount Holyoke College, President 
Mary Ashby Cheek pointed to Dr. 
Woolley’s long list of academic honors, 
which probably represents more honorary 
degrees than any other woman has previ- 
ously received. Seventeen different educa- 
tional institutions throughout the coun- 
try had already honored Dr. Woolley in 
this fashion. 

Many members of A.A.U.W. will learn 
with regret that Miss Grace Hadow, 
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Principal of the Society of Oxford Home- 
Students, died on January 19, of pneumo- 
nia. Members of the Association met 
Miss Hadow when she came to the United 
States in October and November, 1938 to 
visit a number of colleges and several of 
our branches, and will recall her friendli- 
ness and her earnestness of spirit. Miss 
N. D. R. Leys is serving as Acting Princi- 
pal of the Society of Home Students. 


Frustration 


It has long been the protective policy to 
return poetical offerings for the JouRNAL 
with the cold and final statement that 
the Journat does not publish poems. 
Now, however, we are tempted to let 
down the editorial guard. With the un- 
derstanding that no precedent is being 
set, and with the justification that the 
relationships to higher education, child 
development, family life, and the status 
of women are obvious, we pass on this bit 
of verse from a member of the Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, Branch: 


PLAINT OF A PH.D. 
Maude Williams Martin 


Would that I'd been a glamorous blonde, 
And for this cap and gown I'd donned 

A bathing suit, a mauve beach hat, 

And rouge, and mascara, and that, 

And learned to deal with cigarets 

With competence in cabarets, 

And specialized in chat that nails 

Naive, impressionable males. 

Not that I'm crazy about men, 

Though I don’t mind them, now and then, 
And I might have made a fairish mate. 
(Or is such talk indelicate?) 

No, lovers are not, I insist, 

The thing in life I’ve chiefly missed. 

But one such miss entails another: 

Now I'm a frustrated grandmother. 





* A.A.UU.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


The Board of Directors Meets 


The national Board of Directors of 
the American Association of University 
Women met in Washington, February 
15-17, with President Margaret S. Mor- 
riss presiding. 

At this Board meeting a subject of spe- 
cial interest was a report from the Survey 
Committee which was authorized by the 
Board at its Denver meeting. The com- 
mittee was set up to study the expenditure 
of A.A.U.W. effort and money in terms of 
relationship to the fundamental purpose 
of the organization. Particularly the 
committee is concerned with the demands 
of a rapidly growing organization on the 
Headquarters staff, and the means by 
which the work of the staff may be di- 
rected toward most effectively carrying 
out the A.A.U.W. program. 

Members of the Survey Committee are: 
Dr. Margaret Justin, chairman; Mrs. F. G. 
Atkinson, Mrs. Malbone Graham, Mrs. 
H. K. Painter, and Dr. Edna N. White; 
President Morriss and Dr. Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, ex officio. 

The Survey Committee made a progress 
report at this meeting. The report, as ap- 
proved by the Board, defined the national 
A.A.U.W. program as two-fold, — (1) 
a contribution to research and educational 
leadership, and (2) a program of adult 
education reaching through the members 
into the community. 

The report stressed the scholarly con- 
tributions of the staff as of major impor- 
tance, and recommended that more time 
be given to this type of work. 

With regard to study materials, it was 


felt that branches should be encouraged 
to depend less on comprehensive study 
guides from Headquarters, and more upon 
their own original contributions and 
those prepared by branches or state divi- 
sions in cooperation with members of the 
national staff. The development of co- 
operative undertakings, with assistance 
from the staff furthering the creative 
work of branch and state leaders, was 
particularly commended. 

The committee also recommended that 
methods and materials be worked out to 
integrate the fields of A.A.U.W. interest 
in the branch program, particularly in 
smaller branches where it may not be 
practicable to carry on activities in the 
four fields of study. It was felt that qual- 
ity rather than quantity in branch and 
state endeavors must be stressed. 

Throughout the report there is empha- 
sis on the need for a clearer and more 
general understanding of the A.A.U.W. 
national program and the Association's 
contribution to education. The staff and 
leaders in the field should, it was urged, 
continually test their efforts with the 
question: Does what I am doing further 
the distinctive contribution of the na- 
tional Association? — always with the 
realization that the prestige of A.A.U.W. 
depends on the quality of scholarly work 
and leadership at Headquarters and in the 
field. 


Thomas Federal Aid Bill Approved 


The Board of Directors approved the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Education to the Committee on Legisla- 
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tive Program that the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women actively 
support the Thomas Bill, S-1305, in its 
present form. It will be recalled that the 
A.A.U.W. supported the Thomas Bill in 
the last session of Congress when it was 
in committee, and presented a statement 
in support of the bill at the hearings for 
inclusion in the record. When the meas- 
ure was “‘reported out’’ it carried an 
amendment, Section 603, which brought 
up the question of ‘“‘training for specific 
occupations in the field comprehended 
in the act of February 23, 1917.’ It was 
this inclusion of the vocational educa- 
tional problem, not mentioned in the 
original bill, which made it necessary 
to reconsider the question of A.A.U.W. 
support. 


The 1941 Convention 


The dates, April 21-25, 1941, were ap- 
proved by the Board for the next biennial 
Convention, to be held in Cincinnati. 

The Convention Manager is Mrs. 
Charles O. Rose, whom many A.A.U.W. 
members will remember as Lucille Gau, 
former president of the Ohio State Divi- 
sion. 

The Netherland Plaza Hotel has been 
chosen as Convention headquarters. 


A.A.U.W. Support for Japanese Embargo 


On recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee and the 
Committee on Legislative Program, the 
Board of Directors authorized the A.A. 
U.W. officially to support the enactment 
of legislation which would permit the 
President to place an embargo on the 
exportation of munitions and supplemen- 
tary war materials to Japan. A mimeo- 
gtaphed bulletin, including program out- 
lines, a reading list, and suggestions for 
activity in support of such a measure, will 
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be sent on request from national Head- 
quarters. 


Continuing Plans for Fellowships 


With several of the fellowship units 
organized under the Million Dollar Fel- 
lowship Fund nearing their endowment 
goals (the South Pacific Unit has com- 
pleted its endowment, and five other 
units have passed $30,000 and are working 
toward the $40,000 goal), the question of 
how A.A.U.W. groups may continue to 
express their interest in creative scholar- 
ship after the unit endowments are com- 
pleted is being increasingly discussed. 
The Fellowship Awards Committee, asked 
for advice on this subject, at its January 
meeting recommended two possibilities 
for further fellowship support: 


(1) Grants in aid for advanced workers. 

(2) A fellowship of an adequate figure 
for women of distinguished achieve- 
ment. 


The committee members felt that grants 
in aid smaller than our present fellowships 
would fill a very real need. Such grants, 
used to secure special scientific equipment, 
reproductions of manuscript material, 
or other types of assistance, might fre- 
quently enable the recipient to complete 
a piece of research that otherwise would 
be held up because of the cost. The com- 
mittee emphasized the need for the full 
number of $1,500 fellowships now con- 
templated, but commended the idea of 
smaller grants as a later possibility for 
branches or other groups. 

The second suggestion envisages a fel- 
lowship for the type of woman scholar 
who does not ordinarily apply for an 
A.A.U.W. fellowship — the mature wom- 
an whose work is recognized as out- 
standing. The committee believes that 
A.A.U.W. could make a distinctive con- 
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tribution by offering a fellowship which 
would be large enough to constitute 
recognition of distinguished achievement, 
and at the same time would release a 
scholar of the highest calibre to carry on 
a year’s work without financial worries. 

The Board of Directors approved both 
suggestions. 


Married Women’s Right to Employment 


Another subject brought before the 
Board was the movement to discriminate 
against married women in employment. 
In the discussion of the report of the 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women, Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, 
chairman of the committee, emphasized 
the seriousness of the movement and the 
part that the A.A.U.W. should play in 
informing public opinion and in otherwise 
combating this tendency so undemocratic 
and so hostile to the interests of all 
women. As the resolution adopted at 
the A.A.U.W. Denver Convention ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘Full and free opportunity for 
women intellectually, socially, and eco- 
nomically, including the right to be 
employed according to abilities without 
regard to sex or marital status, should be 
allowed under a democratic form of 
government.”’ 


“‘Tomorrow’s Citizen” 


Members of the national Board of Di- 
rectors were honor guests of the Wash- 
ington Social Studies Committee at the 
“Tomorrow's Citizen’’ Exhibit in the 
National Museum the evening of Feb- 
ruary 16. The graphic demonstration of 
Washington's social services and needs 
elicited considerable comment during the 
remaining sessions of the annual Board 
meeting. All types of visual presentation 
were used : charts, slides, cartoons, photo- 
gtaphs, mechanical devices, animated 
figures, and a speaking robot. 
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The theme of the exhibit, stated simply 
on a large placard at the entrance, was 
“*Tomorrow’s Citizen is the problem of 
the citizen of today. Decide what your 
responsibility is and assume it.’’ No child 
or adult could study the maps and charts 
on housing, health, safety, recreation, 
crime prevention, consumer protection, or 
any other phase of the exhibit without 
acquiring some specific meaning for ‘‘the 
responsibility of a good citizen in the 
District of Columbia.’’ ““This strikes a 
high note in civic education,’’ said one 
Board member. ‘‘I wish that every A.A. 
U.W. member in my section of the coun- 
try could see it.”’ 

Press comments included the following 
item from the Washington News of March 
i 

Possibility of making the ‘“Tomorrow’s Citizen” 
exhibit an annual event sponsored by Washington 
civic agencies was being discussed today after the 
official count showed 31,834 persons visited the 
exhibition during its 23-day showing. The guest 
register recorded about 500 out-of-town visitors from 
43 states, Alaska, and Hawaii, and 13 foreign coun- 
tries. Also prominent on the register were groups of 
school children from public, parochial, and private 
institutions in the area. The exhibit was planned 
and executed by the Social Studies Committee, 
Washington Branch, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, with the cooperation of the Labor 
Department and other federal, District, and private 
agencies. 


Members of the committee who planned 
and carried through the exhibit are writ- 
ing the exhibit record, detailing steps 
in preparation and describing the actual 
displays. This bulletin will be available 
from Headquarters after May 7. 


Meeting of the Education Committee 


The Education Committee met Febru- 
ary 13 and 14 to discuss important devel- 
opments in the year’s program. Analyses 
of three types of special branch proj- 
ects were made, and the committee 
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agreed that A.A.U.W. groups should be 
encouraged to continue these by active 
support of nursery school programs, edu- 
cational playthings exhibits, and research 
projects such as those undertaken in 
connection with the study, The American 
Family in a Changing Society. The com- 
mittee also agreed that A.A.U.W. groups 
ate in a strategic position to guard 
standards for preschool education in 
the community as well as to work for 
higher standards at other educational 
levels. 

An apparent increase in the vitality of 
study groups in education was noted by 
the committee. There was also a numeri- 
cal increase in all sections in the num- 
ber of branches undertaking educational 
work. The committee as a whole believed, 
however, that stress should be upon the 
educational value of each group and its 
relationship to the needs and interests of 
the community, rather than upon num- 
bers of groups. 

There was general agreement that the 
newer thinking and the later research 
in childhood education as well as in 
educational trends could become a field 
of continuing adult study in A.A.U.W. 
groups. This field is particularly impor- 
tant because of the early history of the 
organization in blazing the trail in the 
field of preschool education, and because 
the A.A.U.W. should occupy a strategic 
position in reflecting education at all 
levels. 

There was discussion of the research 
service in secondary and higher education 
with emphasis on the usefulness of studies 
embodying the best practices of individu- 
alized education, especially as applied to 
the education of women. The need of 
guidance for the branches in their ap- 
approach to the youth problem was recog- 
nized, and it was agreed that valid sug- 
gestions of other agencies should be made 
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available to them. The committee specifi- 
cally endorsed the recent recommendation 
of the group of educators called together 
in January by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, that the first step in local 
communities is, through cooperative ef- 
forts of all interested agencies, to extend 
all the facilities of the public school sys- 
tem, so far as possible, to out-of-school 
unemployed youth. 

A subcommittee, composed of Pro- 
fessor Zirbes, Professor Halberg, and 
Dr. Langdon, was appointed to give 
special assistance to the Associates in 
digesting materials. It was recognized 
that there could be no so-called *‘Problem 
of the Month’”’ for education; neverthe- 
less, the suggestion was made that a 
policy be inaugurated of selecting for 
immediate reporting to the branches the 
high lights of significant conferences, and 
disseminating such reports as those of the 
Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. 

In relation to educational standards 
and trends there was discussion of A.A. 
U.W. responsibility for leadership in 
the field of institutional evaluation. A 
committee composed of President Warren 
and Professor Zirbes was asked to pre- 
pare a statement focusing the discussion 
in this area. 


Arts Plans for 1940-41 


Announcement of the second writing 
project: short story, verse, one-act play, 


biography — manuscripts due at na- 
tional Headquarters by November 1, 1940 
— is now available. A postcard request 
will bring you the details. 

A brief note about exhibitions is ready, 
especially for little towns and small cities 
where the branches are thinking of bring- 
ing several exhibitions for the community 
and wish to make a beginning in the 
school year of 1940-41. 
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Association Calendar 


April 5-6 Oklahoma State Meeting, Tulsa 

April 5-6 Southeast Central Sectional Meet- 
ing, Birmingham, Alabama 

April 11-13 Pennsylvania-Delaware State 
Meeting, Pittsburgh 

April 12-13 Virginia State Meeting, Winches- 
ter 

April 19-20 Minnesota State Meeting, Albert 
Lea 

April 19-20 Northwest Central Sectional 

Meeting, Albert Lea, Minn. 

April 19-20 Oregon State Meeting, Medford 

April 20 I.F.U.W. Committee on Fellow- 
ships Award, New York City 

April 25-27 Southwest Central Sectional 
Meeting, Topeka, Kansas 

April 26-27 Kentucky State Meeting, Lexing- 
ton 

April 26-27 New York State Meeting, Elmira 

April 26-27 Washington State Meeting, Ta- 
coma 


April 27 New Jersey State Meeting, At- 
lantic City 

Iowa State Meeting, Des Moines 

Montana State Meeting, Havre 

West Virginia State Meeting, 
Clarksburg 

Idaho State Meeting, Twin Falls 

Michigan State Meeting, Battle 
Creek 

Northeast Central Sectional 
Meeting, Battle Creek, Mich. 

South Dakota State Meeting, 
Madison 

Ohio State Meeting, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Wisconsin State Meeting, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

California State Meeting, Santa 
Barbara 

North Atlantic Sectional Meet- 
ing, New York City 


Building the New World Order 


May 3-4 
May 3-4 
May 4 


May 10-11 
May 10-11 


May 10-11 
May 10-11 
May 11 
May 11 
May 17-18 


June 13-15 


The Committee on International Re- 
lations announced the publication of a 
pamphlet, Building the New World Order, 
written by Esther Caukin Brunauer, the 
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Associate in International Education, 
with the assistance of several members of 
the committee. This pamphlet grew out 
of the May 1939 Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Problem-of-the-Month Series, 
entitled ‘“The Revival of International- 
ism.’’ Even before the outbreak of war 
in Europe the committee members felt 
that the problem of future world or- 
ganization was becoming more and more 
pressing, and more and more urgent for 
the United States, and suggested that the 
branches emphasize questions of inter- 
national political cooperation in their 
study programs for 1939-40. 

The outbreak of the war made the 
problem more acute, and many groups 
began to discuss what might be done to 
establish a more effective peace system at 
the end of the war. A Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace was set 
up with the sponsorship of several or- 
ganizations, including the A.A.U.W. 
This commission is unique in that it pro- 
motes widespread public discussion of 
the future peace system, at the same time 
carrying on a program of research by spe- 
cialists in various aspects of international 
relations. The A.A.U.W. pamphlet is 
used in the study kits provided for the 
groups that join in the project, and it is 
also used in the material provided by the 
League of Nations Association for the 
1940 High School Contest. 

Building the New World Order presents a 
discussion of the problems and conditions 
of a durable and effective peace system. 
It sells for 25 cents a copy, with a reduc- 
tion in price for quantity orders. Orders 
should be sent to A.A.U.W. Head- 
quarters. 


A.A.U.W. Staff Cooperates 


The calendars of the Headquarters staff 
continue to record activities — both off- 
cial and unofficial — which mean closet 
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contacts between the A.A.U.W. 
other educational agencies. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education in 
New York City, May 20-23, devoted to 
the theme, ““The Democratic Way: An 
Educational Process,’’ one important sec- 
tion will discuss Women's Organizations 
and Adult Education. Dr. Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, A.A.U.W. General Director, will 
report what the American Association of 
University Women is doing for the educa- 
tion of its members. 

Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, A.A. 
U.W. Associate in Education, has ac- 
cepted membership on the Executive 
Committee of the National Council for 
Mothers and Babies. Mrs. Houdlette will 
also serve as chairman of the Council's 
Committee on Educational Resources. 
The National Council for Mothers and 
Babies, it will be remembered, was or- 
ganized as a result of the interest kindled 
at the Conference on Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies, held in Washington 
in January 1938. A.A.U.W. is one of the 
organizations affiliated with the Council. 

At the Sixth Conference on Conserva- 
tion of Marriage and the Family, to be 
held under the auspices of Duke Univer- 
sity and the University of North Carolina, 
April 9-12, Mrs. Houdlette will report 
for the Committee on Protecting Profes- 
sional Standards, of which she is chair- 
man. 

Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, Associate 
in International Education, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, a group 
of about fifty men and women experts on 
international questions who are preparing 
a feport on suggestions for better world 
organization, with special reference to the 
tole of the United States. 

Last June, Dr. Brunauer was elected 
president of the Mills College Alumnae 


and 
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Association, an office which, though it is 
“*extra-curricular’’ as far as her A.A.U.W. 
staff duties are concerned, is closely re- 
lated to A.A.U.W. interests. 

Dr. Esther Cole Franklin, Associate in 
Social Studies, will lead a round-table 
discussion on ‘Education for Adults on 
the Average Income Level’’ for the Ste- 
phens College Institute for Consumer 
Education Conference on April 2. 


Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 


The Fifteenth National Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War was held in 
Washington from January 22 to 25. From 
the American Association of University 
Women, 43 delegates attended. As was to 
be expected, the Conference was con- 
stantly aware of meeting in the shadow 
of world-wide crisis, and the Recom- 
mended Program for 1940, which is 
referred to the participating organizations 
for use in their international activities, 
gave evidence of that fact. The next 
Conference is to be held in the Middle 
West, probably in Kansas City. 

The following statement was adopted 
as the Recommended Program for 1940: 


PROGRAM FOR 1940 


War is today a major destructive force in our civi- 
lization. This is true in spiritual, economic, political 
and cultural affairs, as well as in all human relation- 
ships and welfare. It is incumbent upon us to strive 
against it. 

To create a world without war we believe it neces- 
sary to erect organs of international action through 
which each nation may exercise responsibility for 
achieving the common welfare, may accept limita- 
tion of its own freedom of action where an interna- 
tional judgment declares the common good will be 
so served, may deal with its fellows without war 
and insist that others do the same, and may seek 
peaceful means to remedy conditions which work 
harm for itself or others. 

We believe that such a program of international 
organization requires the full cooperation of the 
United States, and we are prepared to uphold efforts 
toward this end wherever possible. 
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We look forward to the establishment of a world 
order founded upon justice and good will, with a 
renewed emphasis on moral and spiritual values as 
fundamental to it. 

We recommend this program to our member or- 
ganizations as a guide for study and as a call to co- 
operate in effecting the proposals for immediate 
action. 


Issues Requirinc Earnest Stupy 
AND ImmepraTe ACTION 


. We urge the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1937. 


. We support the declared policy of the President 
to keep the United States out of war. 


. We advocate governmental action for financial 
and economic aid to nations victims of aggression. 


. We support the cooperation of the United States 
with existing international agencies and urge 
participation in such as may be created for the 
purpose of handling peacefully affairs which affect 
more than the purely domestic concerns of na- 
tions. 


. We advocate cooperation in humanitarian efforts, 
both governmental and private, to alleviate the 
suffering of victims of persecution, war, and 
forced migrations. 


. We urge a national defense policy which is corre- 
lated with a constructive foreign policy for peace 
and which recognizes the economic wastefulness 
of armaments; to this end we urge the creation 
of a joint Congressional-Executive-civilian na- 
tional defense commission to integrate foreign and 
national defense policies and to serve as a medium 
to supply the public with adequate information 
on the subject. 


. We advocate the promotion of Inter-American 
solidarity through continued cooperation in cul- 
tural, spiritual, economic and political fields. 


. Because of the violation of the Nine Power Treaty 
we recommend stopping economic aid to Japan 
and giving economic aid to China. Upon the 
withdrawal of Japan from China we urge that 
the United States participate in efforts for a just 
settlement of Far Eastern problems, including on 
the part of the United States a reduction of trade 
barriers, a removal of racial discriminations from 
our immigration laws, and renunciation of special 
rights in China. 


- We would support the government of the United 
States in offers to mediate in the European war 
when the opportunity arises. We especially urge 
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our government to initiate at the earliest possible 
moment a conference of non-combatant govern- 
ments to offer to all nations at war terms of media- 
tion looking toward a negotiated peace. Any 
mediation efforts on the part of the United 
States should be accompanied by a statement 
that it is the intention of this country to work 
for a just and lasting peace through institutions 
in whose constitution and operation we would 
expect to have a voice. 


*_ * * 


As we face the task ahead we realize that the contri- 
bution of the United States to the foundation of a 
just and permanent peace in the world depends upon 
the maintenance within our own country of the spirit 
and institutions of democracy; the guarding of civil 
liberties; and the maintenance and extension of 
programs of social and economic justice, which may 
be seriously handicapped by the rising costs of mili- 
tary defense plans. 


Woman’s Centennial Congress 


A Woman’s Centennial Congress is 
being called by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
to be held November 25-27, 1940, in 
New York City. This Congress is to 
‘‘look backward at achievements won,” 
“look outward at discriminations still 
existing,"’ and ‘‘look forward to the 
emphases imperative for the advancement 
of mankind.’’ The Congress will tell the 
story of women’s achievements during the 
past hundred years by means of short 
speeches, songs, skits, and pageantry. 
The hundred-year period between 1840 
and 1940 is looked upon as truly the 
Woman's Century because of the almost 
unbelievable changes that have taken 
place in the status of women within that 
time. 

Mrs. Catt points out that the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, of 
which she is president, is the lineal de- 
scendant of those earliest women pioneers 
who in 1840 decided that if women 
should ever attain freedom they must 
unite in a definite campaign to remove 
restrictions put upon them by laws and 
usage. At that date, only a hundred years 
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ago, nO woman in the entire country had 
been graduated from a college, and mar- 
ried women of all nations were denied 
the right to control their own property 
or to collect and use their own wages. In 
1848 the pioneer women called the first 
women’s rights meeting, the now famous 
Seneca Falls Convention, at which they 
adopted a Declaration of Sentiments pro- 
testing against eighteen grievances and 
resolved to remove these grievances at 
whatever cost. As a result women now 
enjoy rights, liberties, and opportunities 
no women ever knew before. 

At Mrs. Catt’s invitation, the presi- 
dents of these nine women’s organizations 
ate acting as sponsors of the Woman's 
Centennial Congress: 

American Association of University Women 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National Board of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association 

National Committee of Church Women 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs 

National League of Women Voters 


National Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
National Women’s Trade Union League 


The Board of Directors of the A.A. 
U.W., at its meeting in Washington 
February 15-17, considered Mrs. Catt’s 
invitation and voted ‘“That the national 
President of the A.A.U.W. allow her 
name to be used as a sponsor of the Wom- 
an's Centennial Congress.’’ It is under- 
stood that this sponsorship involves no 
financial obligation for support of the 
Congress by any unit of the A.A.U.W. 

In preparation for the Congress, State 
Delegate Committees are being formed in 
each state, composed of the state presi- 
dents of the nine sponsoring women’s 
organizations, including the A.A.U.W. 

Among the many noted women who are 
sponsoring the Congress is Dr. Susan M. 
Kingsbury, chairman of the A.A.U.W. 
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national Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women. Miss Dorothy 
Kenyon, another member of this A.A. 
U.W. committee, is serving on the Com- 
mission on Government and Politics for 
the Congress, which will report on possi- 
bly greater contributions that women 
may make in the realm of government 
and politics. 


Conference on Problems of Unemployed 
Young Women 


The General Director of the A.A.U.W. 
and the chairman and the secretary of the 
national Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women attended on 
February 5 and 6 a conference on the 
problems of unemployed young women 
called by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C. As conferees 
there were present more than one hun- 
dred women prominent in education, 
business, labor, youth, and social work. 
Three of the sessions were held at the 
White House with Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt presiding. The Monday after- 
noon session was presided over by Miss 
Harriet Elliott, Dean of Women at 
North Carolina College for Women, and 
chairman of the A.A.U.W. national Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program. 

The conference recognized the fact that 
an unprecedented situation exists in 
that there are approximately 4,000,000 
unemployed, out-of-school young people 
16 to 24 years old, of whom at least 
1,500,000 are young women, and that 
this group constitutes at least one third 
of the total unemployment in the country. 

It was emphasized that jobs enough for 
all these young people simply do not 
exist in private industry, and that the 
responsibility for thinking up ways of 
stimulating new industries, for creating 
new work opportunities, must be shared 
by private enterprise, the labor move- 
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ment, the local community, and the 
government at all levels. It was urged 
that advisory committees for this pur- 
pose be created in the various commu- 
nities, representing the interests named. 
Speakers pointed out that almost every- 
where there is a need for additional] serv- 
ices, both public and private, but that in 
order to translate these needs into actual 
jobs, there must be an understanding 
public and a public ready to pay taxes. 
Again and again it was emphasized that 
the people generally cannot really know 
the facts about the unemployment of 
young men and women or they would not 
remain so apparently indifferent and inac- 
tive in helping to solve the problem, both 
locally and nationally. The concluding 
thought of the conference was that ‘‘it 
all comes back to the education of com- 
munities to an understanding of the 
situation."’ 

Quite generally, the conferees believed 
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that at the present time and until more 
constructive steps for the creation of 
additional work opportunities can be 
taken by joint community efforts as sug- 
gested above, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and other government pro- 
grams for meeting the urgent needs of 
unemployed young men and women 
should be expanded, since they now reach 


only a small proportion of those who need 
aid. 


New Branches 


The following branches have been 
recognized since publication of the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL: 


Cortorapo — Leadville 
Trinidad 
Inpiana — Fort Wayne 
Kentucky — Frankfort 
Mary.anpb — Carroll County 
Nevapa — Southern Nevada 


There is now a total of 867 branches. 


RECENT GRADUATE GROUPS IN A.A.U.W. 


~~ original group of seventeen women 
college graduates who met on No- 
vember 28, 1881, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to plan an af- 
filiation which has grown into the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
65,000 strong, were, with four exceptions, 
recent graduates. Six had graduated 
within the preceding two years, and only 
two had been out of college more than 
ten years. This circumstance was, of 
course, largely due to the fact that higher 
education for women was in its infancy. 
But if those young women had the intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm, and foresight to lay 
the foundations for one of the leading 
educational organizations of the country, 


surely the young women graduates of to- 
day have something valuable to contrib- 
ute to its current development. According 
to an estimate based on last year’s branch 
reports, however, the Association is not 
getting as high a proportion of recent 
graduates as would seem desirable. 

Some of the reasons for this are fairly 
obvious. The younger women generally 
have less money than the older women; 
their working hours are less flexible; and 
their interests are to some extent different 
because they are going through certain 
adjustments that have already been ac- 
complished by members of the older 
group. Furthermore, many branches have 
made no effort to attract young women. 
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Most of these difficulties can be over- 
come if the branch is conscious of them, 
but a more subtle difficulty lies in the 
attitude of many of the recent graduates. 
This attitude has been expressed by a 
young woman in a southern state: 


When I was graduated from college I joined a 
university group. After attending twice, I promised 
myself I'd never go again. The hostess was charm- 
ing, the program good, and everybody seemed to 
know everybody except me. Of course, had I at- 
tended this group long enough, I, too, would have 
come to know everyone. But even then, it would 
have been several years before I would have had the 
courage to express my opinions, for these women 
knew so much more than I. How many of us have 
that much time to become oriented ? 


Fortunately, this young woman did not 
lose her interest in the A.A.U.W. in spite 
of her feeling of inadequacy (for which 
members of the branch in question must 
have been partly responsible). She worked 
her problem out by organizing a group 
of recent graduates within the branch. 


Last year 125 branches used this device 
for enlisting and holding the interest of 
younger women in the A.A.U.W., and 
this year many inquiries about desirable 
procedure in organizing recent graduate 
groups have come to Headquarters. 
There is a report available on individual 
branch activities along this line up to 
November 1936, which contains helpful 
suggestions for branches considering such 
a step, and a more up-to-date report or 
handbook will be available for next year. 
Detailed and frank descriptions of ex- 
perience with recent graduate groups are 
welcomed at Headquarters and will be 
included in the handbook. One such re- 
port, from the Missouri State Division, 
has recently come in. 

This is the first year that a recent gradu- 
ate committee has been a part of the state 
Organization of Missouri. The program 
was initiated in an intelligent and logical 
way. First, the state president asked 
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each branch president to appoint a recent 
graduate chairman with whom and 
through whom the state committee could 
work. 

Second, the present names and addresses 
of graduates of Missouri colleges ap- 
proved by the A.A.U.W. were secured 
from the alumnae files. Each branch is 
to have a list of recent graduates in its 
vicinity which will be used as a basis 
for increasing interest and membership 
among the younger women. Next year 
an attempt will be made to obtain similar 
information regarding graduates of out- 
of-state institutions. 

Third, a letter was sent to each branch 
chairman, defining ‘‘recent graduates’’ 
and offering suggestions for activities 
appropriate to both large and small 
branches. 

Fourth, questionnaires were sent to 
branch chairmen to be answered by the 
recent graduates in the branches. The 
purpose of this questionnaire was to get 
the attitudes of the younger members 
toward both their local branch and the 
national organization. Next year the 
committee intends to send a similar ques- 
tionnaire to eligible non-members, whose 
names will be obtained from the college 
alumnae lists, with the purpose of getting 
at least a partial analysis of the attitudes 
of young women who do not belong. 

The letter to branch chairmen of recent 
graduates emphasized the importance of 
setting a time limit to membership in 
the younger group, in order to hasten 
assimilation of the young women by the 
branch, and defined the purposes of recent 
graduate activities as follows: 


1. To make a working place for recent graduates in 
the A.A.U.W. 


2. To acquaint new members with the history, 
purpose and activities of the A.A.U.W. 


3. To give the recent graduate greater freedom in car- 
rying out her particular interests. 
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4. To stimulate interest in the A.A.U.W. among 
members and non-members of the younger group. 
The suggestion was made that in 

branches of less than 100 members, more 
can probably be accomplished by expand- 
ing the branch program to create greater 
interest among the younger members than 
by organizing a separate group. In addi- 
tion, the working rules of the Texas State 
Division for the organization of recent 
graduate groups were sent to each branch 
as a possible guide to procedure. The 
importance of keeping programs and 
group meetings at a high level and of 
evaluating the program at the end of the 
year was emphasized. 

The questionnaire is a particularly in- 
teresting feature of the Missouri .recent 
graduate program. A number of leaders in 
the A.A.U.W. have been considering the 
questionnaire as a device for directing the 
attention of members to the history and 
purposes of the Association. It will be in- 
teresting to see what information this 
one elicits, and whether the results will 
be helpful in meeting the interests and 
needs of the Missouri membership. Per- 
haps the most important results will be 
the intangible ones — changes of atti- 
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tudes in the minds of the individuals who 
fill out the questionnaire, and also in the 
minds of the older women who study the 
returns. 

There is one danger in the formation of 
recent graduate groups, namely, that the 
group will separate itself from the general 
activities of the branch and tend to per- 
petuate itself with the same members, re- 
maining a branch within a branch. This 
can be avoided by the same policy that 
will attract young members without 
formation of a special group. Many 
young graduates have recently had ad- 
ministrative experience in college beyond 
that of officers of the branch, and they 
have a lot of recently acquired knowledge 
that they would like to apply. These 
assets should be capitalized. In using 
them the branch makes the younger mem- 
bers feel necessary and thereby increases 
their identification with the work of the 
Association as a whole. Each member of 
a branch should feel this responsibility 
toward new members, especially the 
younger ones. This practice would un- 
doubtedly be more general if the problems 
of the recent graduates were more gener- 
ally understood. 





=» THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ~ 


The LF.U.W. Aids War Victims 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women is naturally deeply af- 
fected by the wars in Europe, and is en- 
deavoring to meet the new problems 
while keeping alive as much of the regu- 
lar program as is applicable in a period of 
great emergency. An Emergency Fund to 
Aid University Women has been in 
existence, to help the former members 
from Central Europe who have fled before 
the Nazi revolution and conquest. Since 
many of these people are still in need, the 
work to assist them is going forward. 
In addition, I.F.U.W. officers have set up 
a Central Relief Fund to be used for uni- 
versity women who are war refugees. 
By cutting down running expenses very 
drastically they have been able to set 
aside £350 from this year’s current in- 
come, and are asking that national as- 
sociations make additional contributions 
to this fund, if they are not already giving 
direct assistance to refugees who have 
come to their countries. 


National Associations and the Refugees 


A sample of what is being done by 
university women in countries where war 
victims seek immediate refuge is reported 
in the December 1939 News Sheet of the 
French Association. Their activities are 
typical of those in all the European as- 
sociations that are still able to function. 
In Paris, courses in French and English 
are offered to Polish and Czech refugees 
by members of the Association who give 
one or two hours a week in this service. 
Immediate aid is given to many individu- 


als who arrive in need of food, clothing, 
and shelter. Many members are contribut- 
ing 200 francs a month, the sum necessary 
to supply food for one woman student. 
French people who have been evacuated 
from their homes and occupations because 
of the war are also being helped, and in 
this the French Association is having 
assistance from outside. The Belgian 
Association, for example, sends a bundle 
of clothing for women and children every 
fortnight; one bundle contained a hun- 
dred layettes for new-born babies from 
Alsace and Lorraine. In the midst of all 
this activity, the French Association is 
maintaining hospitality for the women 
students in Paris from the provinces, and 
for the large number of foreign women 
who are still studying in France in spite 
of the war. 


Latin American Women and the I.F.U.W. 


In the face of the crisis in Europe, 
which has caused the partial or total 
eclipse of one national association of 
university women after another, the pos- 
sibility of strengthening the Federation 
in the western hemisphere is arousing 
considerable interest among members of 
the International Federation. Members 
of the American Association who have 
gone to Latin American countries during 
the past two years have brought back 
encouraging reports, and when Mrs. 
Irma Goebel Labastille, international 
relations chairman of the New York City 
Branch, went to South America last June, 
she was asked by national Headquarters 
to make a special effort to establish con- 
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tacts with groups of university women 
which might eventually qualify as na- 
tional units of the I.F.U.W. Her report 
of her mission follows. 


A VISIT TO SOUTH AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


Aside from a general study and survey 
of the woman’s movement and women’s 
activities in South America, my objective 
was to form new groups of university 
women in South America which might 
become member organizations of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, and to offer the cooperation of 
our North American Association to al- 
ready existing groups in South America. 

In Lima, Peru, I was told that there 
were about forty-five women who might 
be brought together to form a member 
branch of the I.F.U.W. At a noon-time 
reception we met, and I explained the 
aims and organization of the I.F.U.W. 
It was a delightful party, full of the spirit 
of good neighborliness, and that warm- 
ing, gtacious hospitality so truly Latin 
American, in which one could literally 
purr. I was pleased and truly touched 
when, before the gathering was dis- 
persed, I was presented with an Honorary 
Diploma from the Women University 
Graduates of Lima. We parted with the 
understanding that this group of women, 
many of whom are teachers, would take 
the steps necessary to become the Peru- 
vian branch of the I.F.U.W. 

In La Paz, Bolivia, time did not per- 
mit the requisite preparation for the ac- 
tual assembling of a group of university 
graduates. Here, as also in Lima, a North 
American woman piloted me not only up 
and down the steep, picturesque streets 
of the world’s highest capital, but to the 
“right’’ people. Bessie Beck, who de- 
votedly assists her kind and busy doctor 
husband with his ‘‘Clinica Norteameri- 
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cana,’ administers as well the North 
American Institute. She took me to the 
University of La Paz, where I discussed 
at length with Senorita Saavedra the 
question of forming a Bolivian group. 
Senorita Saavedra felt that a small group 
of women could be organized. She pointed 
out that until recently higher education 
in Bolivia has been taken advantage of 
only by a limited number of women. 
She told me, however, that the women 
now actually enrolled in the various 
““colleges’’ of the university were most 
anxious to form into an organization 
which would set them apart as university 
women. To meet their situation I recom- 
mended a ‘“‘junior’’ organization whose 
members upon completion of their college 
work might automatically form a strong 
national association which could be ad- 
mitted to the I.F.U.W. 

Progressive Chile offered a real surprise. 
From Miss Irma Salas, principal of the 
progressive high school of Santiago 
(whom Dean Esther Allen Gaw intro- 
duced to A.A.U.W. members through her 
article in the January 1939 Journat), I 
learned that there are over two thousand 
women graduates of the University of 
Chile. There had been a university wom- 
en's organization, but for one reason or 
another it had ceased to function. 

For the subject of a lecture I was to 
give at the University of Chile, I chose 
the topic, ‘“The Uses Which North Ameri- 
can Women Are Making of Their Educa- 
tion."’ The occasion brought together 
not only the women graduates of the 
university, but other women interested 
in the woman’s movement in Chile. May 
I here emphasize the splendid energy, 
activity, and enterprise of the Chilean 
women, both those in educational circles 
and others who are ‘“‘doing things’ to 
further the position of women in Chile 
and the development of their country. 
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At the close of the meeting those inter- 
ested in forming a new group of univer- 
sity women were asked to leave their 
names. Again, the objective was ultimate 
membership in the I.F.U.W. 

In both Argentina and Brazil, we have 
national associations already in the I.F. 
U.W. Buenos Aires actually boasts two 
organizations of women university gradu- 
ates, —the Argentine Federation, a mem- 
ber organization of the I.F.U.W., and the 
local branch of the A.A.U.W., a group 
of North American women university 
and college graduates. Truly, the ‘‘Good 
Neighbor’’ policy could have no happier 
application in our great family of univer- 
sity women than affiliation of these two 
groups in a single nucleus. 

In Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro my 
hours were numbered, my contacts brief, 
enlightening; and my wish to return and 
continue my association with these ear- 
nest, bright-eyed, bright-minded women 
will not subside. Knowing how easy 
it is to let the delicious climate take hold 
and lead one into a life complete in lan- 
guor and gayety, my admiration soars at 
woman's accomplishments in Brazil. 

I close this brief account of my contact 
with university women in South America 
with the expression of a hope, and one 
very close to my heart. We are all Ameri- 
cans, on this continent and on theirs, and 
I hope that all the groups in the western 
hemisphere may come to be looked upon 
as part of an ‘‘American Association of 
University Women,’’ using the term in its 
broadest and proudest sense. 

IrnMA GOEBEL LABASTILLE 


The Status of Women 


It is interesting to see what other asso- 
ciations are doing on problems affecting 
the status of women, and how similar 
these activities often are to activities of 
the Association in the United States. At 
the Conference in Stockholm last summer 
the following reports were given. 

The Norwegian Association reported 
the passing of a law it had sponsored 
admitting women to the diplomatic 
service. The British Federation reported 
two notable appointments of members, as 
chairman of the London County Council, 
and to a professorship in the University of 
Cambridge — each appointment falling 
to a woman for the first time. This Feder- 
ation has made representations in cases of 
differential remuneration by the govern- 
ment as between men and women. Several 
local groups are active in trying to secure 
an increasing number of appointments of 
women magistrates. The Swedish Associ- 
ation has laid proposals before the gov- 
ernment on the subject of women as 
ministers of religion, and concerning 
teachers’ salaries. The Swiss Association is 
keenly interested in all questions concern- 
ing appointments of women, especially to 
official bodies, and concerning salaries, 
and the work of married women. 

Government bills discriminating 
against the work of married women have 
been actively, and often successfully, op- 
posed by several associations. The Hun- 
garian, Lithuanian, and Netherlands 
Associations all report effective action; in 
Hungary the bill now appears to be a 
dead letter. 
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The A.A.U.W. Committee on Fellowship 
Awards announces eleven awards for research 
in 1940-41, as follows: 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship ($1,500). — 
Mary S. Harrewt, graduate student at Rad- 
cliffe College; teacher of English on leave of 
absence from Oklahoma College for Women. 
Birthplace, La Ceiba, Spanish Honduras. B.A. 
1934, M.A. 1935, University of Texas. 

Miss Harrell plans to write a biography of 
O. Henry for publication. Behind that state- 
ment there is something of the touch of O. 
Henry himself. When Miss Harrell was gather- 
ing material on O. Henry for her master’s 
thesis, she made a startling literary find, — 
thirty-three unpublished sketches and stories 
by the author, which had appeared, unsigned, 
in the Houston Post. A volume of these stories, 
entitled O. Henry Encore, has been issued by 
Doubleday, Doran, and an English edition has 
also appeared, which the London Times Literary 
Supplement referred to as a ‘treasure trove.” 

Miss Harrell was born in Spanish Honduras 
— model for the setting of Cabbages and Kings 
— when her father, a native of Texas, was 
physician for an American company there. As 
a student in Texas she was able to interview 
men and women who knew O. Henry per- 
sonally, and she has spent some time in New 
York City gathering O. Henryana. On the fel- 
lowship Miss Harrell will consult source 
material in North Carolina and other localities 
connected with the author, confer with O. 
Henry’s widow, who has promised help and 
criticism, and do the actual writing of the 
biography, which will be used as a Ph.D. 
dissertation at Radcliffe. 

Other scholars are particularly interested in 
the O. Henry biography, not because O. Henry 
is regarded as a truly great writer, but because 
his writings reveal so much of the tastes and 
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psychology of America in the important period 
from 1900 to 1925. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship ($1,500). — 
Roserta Moraan, associate alumnae fellow 
of Vassar College, working at Columbia Uni- 
versity to complete her thesis and other re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. from Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Birthplace, Duluth, Minnesota. B.A. 
1933, Vassar College; M.A. 1936, Columbia 
University. 

Miss Morgan's work lies in the field of 
literary criticism. She will extend a study 
which she is now completing for her doctoral 
dissertation, — an evaluation of the various 
transformations which the concept of the 
character of Hamlet underwent in England, 
France, and Germany in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In this study Miss Morgan has sought 
to correlate the changes in the artistic and 
literary use of the figure of Hamlet with 
changes in the social background, — a method 
allied to the approach of functional an- 
thropology. 

On the fellowship Miss Morgan will develop 
this method of analysis, further applying it to 
the changing presentations of such other 
literary symbols as Prometheus, Satan, Faust, 
Icarus, and Orpheus. Her purpose is to develop 
a method of literary analysis which — 


given an activity or object to be studied . . . takes 
it in the context of the culture as a whole, relating 
it to the material equipment of the given society, 
to the primary activities . . . a way of explaining 
how both conscious and undeliberated activities are 
shaped by social tradition. 


She will study at Columbia and Harvard 
Universities. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship ($1,500). — 
Vircinia M. Bever, graduate student at the 
University of Iowa. Birthplace, Bellingham, 
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Washington. B.A. 1930, University of Wash- 
ington; M.A. 1935, University of California; 
studied for two years at Kings College, Univer- 
sity of London. 

For her doctoral dissertation, Miss Bever is 
now working on a study of the East India 
trade with the American colonies before the 
American Revolution. On the fellowship she 
plans to round out and expand that study. 
Miss Bever has already gathered material on 
the subject in England, where she has spent 
two years as research assistant for the Univer- 
sity of California, unearthing materials and 
photographing documents on colonial trade 
in the British Museum and Public Record 
Office. (Among the source materials which 
Miss Bever photographed was the corte- 
spondence concerning the Boston Tea Party.) 

Miss Bever’s study touches on such subjects 
as the activities of the early American pirates 
who preyed on the East India Company's 
shipping, the problems of neutral shipping 
(which suggest some difficulties of today), 
smuggling, and the Navigation Acts. She 
plans to use first-hand materials in the port 
towns of the Eastern seaboard — newspapers, 
letters, old records — beginning in Maine and 
working down the coast. 

Miss Bever’s study of the India trade is re- 
garded as particularly important because of its 
bearing on causes of the American Revolution. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
($1,500). — Ereanor Payne Cueyp.evr, in- 
terne on pediatric service, New York Univer- 
sity division of Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. Birthplace, Grenoble, France (born of 
American parents). B.A. 1933, University of 
Wisconsin; M.D. 1936, University of Wiscon- 
sin Medical School. 

Studies directed toward the reduction of 
infant mortality will be carried out by Dr. 
Cheydleur as Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 


Fellow. In outlining her project, Dr. Chey- 
dleur writes: 


There has been a definite reduction in the United 
States during the past twenty years in mortality for 
infants under one year of age. But there has been 
little reduction in the mortality for infants under 
two weeks of age. A further reduction depends upon 
a study of the causes of these deaths. As a large 
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number of death certificates do not accurately state 
the cause of death because no post-mortem examina- 
tion has been performed, an attempt has been made at 
the Chicago Lying-In Hospital to carry out such 
examinations in as many cases as possible. These 
studies have been of value in determining the factors 
associated with the death of the fetus in utero and 
during delivery, and of the infant during the first 
few days of life. However, the work is not yet com- 
pleted and further research is obviously necessary. 


Dr. Cheydleur will do research on some 
problem pertaining to the pathology of the 
new-born, at the University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Lying-In Hospital, and will also 
spend part of the year as special interne in ob- 
stetrics at the hospital. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
($1,500). — Payrurs L. Wiriiams, Horton- 
Hallowell! Fellow of Wellesley College, study- 
ing at New York University. Birthplace, 
Brooklyn, New York. B.A. 1934, Wellesley 
College; special study at the Institut d'Art et 
d’Archéologie of the University of Paris. 

Miss Williams, who is now working toward 
the Ph.D. degree in archaeology, has made a 
special] study of ancient Greek temples, and 
spent the year 1938-39 as a member of the New 
York University archaeological expedition to 
Samothrace. As her fellowship project she will 
prepare a history of the Hellenistic temple — 
the development of the temple form in the 
Hellenistic period, the influence of preceding 
periods on this development, and its contribu- 
tion to the history of architecture. 

Other archaeologists testify to the real need 
for such a text as Miss Williams is planning. 
One authority in the field writes: 


The art of the Hellenistic Age has long been neg- 
lected. . . . Recently there have been valuable 
studies, especially in sculpture; but for architecture, 
systematic, comprehensive research has been lacking. 
The quality of material available in monographic 
publications of excavations, books, periodicals, and 
pamphlets, is very rich. A synthesis of this material 
could be of extreme value, as a source work and 
handbook for all future research. 


Miss Williams was instructor in the history 
of art at Bennett Junior College from 1936 to 
1939. She will work on her fellowship study, 
which she plans to present as her doctoral 
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dissertation, at New York University. As part 
of her graduate work at the university this 
year, she is completing a study on Statuary 
Types on the Fifth and Fourth Century Coin- 
age of Magna Graecia. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
($1,500). — Exizasetrn Lioyp Waite, gradu- 
ate student, University of Pennsylvania. 
Birthplace, Norfolk, Virginia. A.B. 1937, 
Goucher College; M.A. 1938, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Miss White is working on problems of 
experimental embryology. On the fellowship 
she will carry on experiments to discover in 
what culture conditions and for how long 
the different stages of certain mammalian eggs 
can be kept growing and differentiating at 
almost the normal rate. She will experiment 
with opossum eggs, since the opossum ovum 
lies free in the uterus and can be removed and 
cultured, thus offering an especially favorable 
opportunity for embryonic studies. At the 
Zoological Laboratory of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Miss White has had training in 
the special techniques needed for her proposed 
research, — micro-manipulation, aseptic sur- 
gery, and tissue-culture technique; and she is 
now engaged in studies of the development of 
the opossum ova. She will continue her work 
at this laboratory and at the Morris Biological 
Farm of the Wistar Institute. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship 
($1,500). — Martua Wo rensTEIN, student in 
New York City. Birthplace, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A.B. 1932, M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, Radcliffe 
College; has studied at Cleveland School of 
Art, Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
and New School for Social Research. 

Dr. Wolfenstein will work in libraries of 
New York City and Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, preparing a history of modern aesthetics. 
Her plan is to correlate the major develop- 
ments in modern aesthetic theory with the 
relevant movements in art, in other depart- 
ments of thought, and in economic, social, and 
political life. Dr. Wolfenstein brings to this 
project a practical understanding of the arts 
derived from first-hand experience as a painter, 
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combined with long training in philosophical] 
analysis. 


Latin American Fellowship ($1,500). — 
Marina Nunez vet Prapo, sculptor and 
organizer of the art department in the Indian 
schools of Bolivia. Birthplace, La Paz, Bolivia. 
Graduate of the National Academy of Art, 
1930. 

Miss Nuifiez del Prado is a young sculptor 
whose work has already been exhibited and 
received recognition in a number of countries 
of South America and Europe. Through terra 
cotta and wood carvings, she has strikingly 
interpreted the spiritual inheritance of the 
ancient Indian civilization of her country. In 
the United States she wishes to study tech- 
niques of sculpture, including work in bronze, 
in which there is no opportunity for instruc- 
tion in her own country. In addition to per- 
fecting her own technique as a sculptor, she 
plans to study in the field of art education. She 
has for some years taught art in the American 
Institute and in the National Academy of Fine 
Arts in Bolivia, and is at present organizing 
art work in the Indian schools. 

In her application for the fellowship Miss — 
Nufiez del Prado writes: ‘‘My greatest hope is 
to help other creative people to continue to 
give to the world our special kind of art.”’ 
She will spend the fellowship year chiefly in 
New York. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International 
Fellowship ($1,500). — Herta Lena, research 
worker at Purdue University. Birthplace, 
Vienna, Austria. Ph.D. 1926, University of 
Vienna. 

In awarding the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
Fellowship this year, the A.A.U.W. Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee voted, in view of the 
situation abroad, to waive the requirement of 
endorsement from a member federation of the 
I.F.U.W. for an applicant from a country 
whose federation is no longer in existence. 

The award was given to Dr. Leng, a native 
of Austria. After receiving the Ph.D. in 
biophysics from the University of Vienna, Dr. 
Leng taught for some years in Vienna high 
schools, and from 1936 to 1938 did research 
on radiation at the University of Vienna. 
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After the Anschluss, Dr. Leng lost her position 
in Vienna for racial reasons. For a short time 
she worked as temporary assistant to the 
I.F.U.W. Committee for the Emergency 
Assistance of University Women in London, 
and last fall came to Purdue University, In- 
diana, where she has taken part in the research 
program of the Purdue physics laboratory. 
The Purdue laboratory offers especially favor- 
able conditions for research involving the use 
of radioactive elements, since it possesses a 
cyclotron — a powerful instrument of modern 
physical research that affords a means of pro- 
ducing artificially radioactive elements which 
hitherto have not been at the disposal of sci- 
entists. 

Dr. Leng will use radioactive elements pro- 
duced in the cyclotron for experiments com- 
paring the metabolism of normal and diseased 
tissues. She states her project: 


Experiments with radioactive indicators make it 
possible to trace chemical elements or their com- 
pounds in their reactions through the plant and 
animal body. In this way it is possible to find the 
concentration of certain elements in different tissues. 
Therefore it must be possible by tracing products of 
the cell metabolism through radioactive indicators 
to find out whether the permeability of the cell wall 
has changed its preference in diseased organisms. 
It is proposed to study the metabolism of normal and 
pathological plant and animal tissues and to follow 
up the metabolism of diseased organisms. It would be 
possible to find directly whether toxic agents have 
different diffusion velocity depending on the state of 
the organism, normal or diseased. 


Dr. Leng, through her work in Vienna, has 
acquired a thorough mastery of techniques 
involved in this type of research which few 
scientists in this country are trained to use. 
The application of physical research to bio- 
logical problems is a field in which exciting 
new possibilities have recently developed, and 
Dr. Leng’s combination of training in biology 
and in physics fits her to make a valuable con- 
tribution in this field. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship ($1,500). — 
Marcaret K. Derinoer, research assistant 
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to Dr. Warren H. Lewis of the department 
of embryology of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in Baltimore, Maryland. Birth- 
place, Spangler, Pennsylvania. A.B. 1936, 
Hood College; M.A. 1938, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

At Johns Hopkins University, Miss Deringer 
will engage in experiments concerning endo- 
crine organs and hormone activity, a field of 
much modern interest and investigation. She 
will transplant the pituitary glands of the 
West Indian frog, which has no tadpole stage, 
to our common American frog, and vice versa, 
in order to determine whether certain features 
which differentiate the two species will per- 
sist, or whether these tendencies will be 
changed. The objective is to discover whether 
certain characters are determined by the endo- 
crine system or by the genetic constitution of 
the tissues themselves. As one zoology pro- 
fessor said in commending the project: ‘This 
is an important subject in development, and 
has vital applications to human welfare when 
enough results shall have been accumulated 
among lower animals.”’ 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship 
($1,500). — Donna Price, instructor in chem- 
istry at Rockford College. Birthplace, Balti- 
more, Maryland. A.B. 1934, Goucher College; 
Ph.D. 1937, Cornell University. 

The fellowship project outlined by Dr. 
Price is in the field of theoretical physical 
chemistry. She will work at Harvard Univer- 
sity on ‘‘the normal modes of vibration of the 
paraffin hydrocarbons’’ — a problem signifi- 
cant in the theoretical interpretation of the 
thermodynamic properties of these substances. 
‘The studies that Dr. Price plans to undertake 
are very important,’’ writes one of her spon- 
sors, ‘because their object is the extension of 
our knowledge of the structure of matter.”’ 


Mary E. Woolley International Fellowship. 
($1500). — To be awarded by the Committee 
on Fellowships Award of the International 
Federation of University Women, meeting in 
New York City, April 20. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 


EDUCATION 


State Plans in Education 


An important part of the discussions of the 
Education Committee (reported under “A.A. 
U.W. News and Notes’’) centered around the 
suggestions which state chairmen of education 
had sent to the committee in their capacity 
as advisers. These suggestions point out the 
continuing necessity for keeping new members 
informed of the educational aims of A.A.U.W. 
as they relate specifically to the field called 
“‘education’’ in the administrative set-up of 
the Association. 

Quotations and excerpts from some of the 
letters and reports will indicate trends in 
recent work and needed areas for development 
by the branches, as seen from a state point of 
view. The Massachusetts state chairman of 
education says, ‘It seems to me that continued 
stress upon the necessity of knowing our public 
schools and improving our school] committees 
is very important.”’ 

In West Virginia the state chairman sug- 
gests to branch chairmen a state project built 
around the need for better understanding of 
the public schools, and adds that A.A.U.W. 
is in a strategic place to assume leadership in 
working for increased understanding. 

The purpose of the project is twofold: 


1. To acquaint each community with condi- 
tions in the schools, achievements as well as 
needed changes. 


2. To aid in intelligent work toward changes 
in legislation for schools. 


Material for this department is gleaned from re- 
ports and letters by the members of the Headquarters 
staff who have to do with the development of study 
programs and community activities. They will 
welcome full details of new and significant branch 
activities. 


Concretely, it is suggested also that each 
branch secure the ‘“‘Know Your Schools’’ 
pamphlets (see Publications, p. 11), and select 
one area represented for study by a group or 
a committee this spring in preparation for a 
larger program next fall. 

Though South Dakota has focused on pend- 
ing educational legislation in the state, the 
state chairman of education is conscious of 
a wider need, — the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities in the United States as 
a whole. She would like tosee a course of study 
on Federal Aid to Education introduced into 
every branch; for she says, ‘‘I am persuaded 
that if democracy is to be retained in this coun- 
try, the children in the poorer sections of the 
South and those in the hinterland of this state 
and other states will have to have more 
schooling.”’ 

Another pertinent suggestion from our 
South Dakota chairman is that each A.A. 
U.W. branch make itself responsible for some 
phase of community adult education by or- 
ganizing at least one group for women not 
eligible for A.A.U.W. She mentions particu- 
larly the need of further education for the 
mothers whose children are behavior problems 
and as such are on the way to some corrective 
institution. In other words, this chairman 
would like to see A.A.U.W. branches take the 
leadership for parent education in the com- 
munity. 

Excerpts from the Nebraska report will 
show that the present emphasis in the long- 
time program of aid to public schools is study 
of the planning board reports through the 
joint efforts of the Legislative and Education 
Committees: 


Last year the committee compiled results of a series 
of studies which investigated the financial status of 
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education in this state. The findings demonstrate 
clearly that Nebraska is in a desperate situation so 
far as its schools are concerned. 

The question of prime importance before our 
Association this year is, What to do? 

A year ago our Governor appointed a State Plan- 
ning Board, composed of the leading educators, 
whose task was to appraise and evaluate all phases 
of our tax-supported education, to study the financial 
situation, and to publish its findings. 

The recommendations have not been adopted 
by the Planning Board, the Legislature, nor the 
Governor. They are published at this time in order 
that the citizens may have an opportunity to study 
them, weigh their respective values, and recommend 
both those features worthy of adoption and those 
which should be rejected. 

At a meeting of the Nebraska A.A.U.W. board, 
which was held in Grand Island, October 28, with the 
branch chairmen also in attendance, it was decided 
by unanimous vote to combine the studies of the 
Legislative and the Education Committees as far 
as reports of the Planning Board are concerned. Our 
work for the winter consists in studying these pub- 
lications thoroughly and serving as the medium 
for inducing other citizens to study them. It was also 
the unanimous opinion that we were in no position 
at that time to pass judgment on any proposal. The 
watchword for the winter is ‘Keep an open mind 
and study.” 

At the state meeting in May we shall discuss these 
reports again, and shall probably take official action 
as to what we consider practical and expedient. 


Cooperation with Nursery Schools and 
Kindergartens 


Branch chairmen of education were asked 
to report to the national A.A.U.W. Education 
Committee on the status of certain long-time 
projects in preschool education in order that 
the committee might know more of what 
responsibility A.A.U.W. groups are taking in 
this important work in communities. Brief 
summaries of a few of these projects will show 
how varied the plans are in order to meet local 
needs. In two of the schools described below, 
A.A.U.W. members are taking actual responsi- 
bility. In the third, they act as a public rela- 
tions group to keep the community informed 
of objectives and to help guarantee standards. 

Brattleboro, Vermont. The branch has a smal] 
informal play school, established in 1930 and, 
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held at first in a barn on the property of one 
of the members. It is now held at the home ofa 
member. Twelve children are registered, with 
average attendance of seven. The hours are 
from 9 to 11:30. The branch itself contributes 
$20 a year to the support of the school. The 
tuition for the children is $1.50 per week. 

Binghamton, New York. The school was estab- 
lished in 1937 by interested young mothers 
who are members of the A.A.U.W. Child 
Study Group. The mothers themselves share 
the responsibility of the school, and of the 
task of taking the children to the school. They 
share the cost of transportation equally. There 
are no regular paid staff members. 

In 1938-39 there were ten children in the 
school. At the present time there are two 
groups, one for the northeast side of the city, 
with two mothers acting as hostesses and 
teachers at the same time, and a south side 
group with seven children. The groups meet 
only twice a week, in the morning. The 
mothers are educating themselves in child 
care and training. They have observed at the 
Cornell child nursery school and have the 
various pamphlets and recommended books 
in the field. 

The mothers feel that their children are 
better prepared to enter school because of their 
own plan of informal nursery school. They 
believe, too, that the mothers benefit by shar- 
ing the responsibility. And the plan gives each 
mother some free time. 

Elgin, Illinois. The Elgin Branch has a 
Nursery School Committee which gives help 
to the nursery school, which was founded 
by one of the members of the branch. The 
chairmansays that their help is chiefly through 
publicity and moral support, which has been 
given constantly since the school was estab- 
lished. The branch by its interest in the nursery 
school keeps the public informed of the objec- 
tives of the school, and at the same time helps 
to guarantee standards in the school itself by 
its continued interest. 

For descriptions of other schools sponsored 
by A.A.U.W. see the bulletin, ‘‘Suggestions 
from Branch Study Groups and Activity 
Programs in Education.”’ 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The outbreak of war in Europe and the con- 
tinuance of war in Asia have given to the inter- 
national relations program an accent of crisis 
and immediacy that it did not have a decade 
ago. Informal letters that have come in to 
Headquarters, in advance of the regular annual 
reports, indicate very little tendency to fiddle 
while Rome burns. The branches that cannot 
take notice of the conflicts across the Atlantic 
and Pacific because their programs were made 
out last spring and allowed no room for the 
unexpected are so few as to be conspicuous. 
Among our members, as among most honest 
folk who are interested in international af- 
fairs, there has been much earnest testing of 
attitudes and opinions. It has been refreshing 
and encouraging to find so many A.A.U.W. 
members struggling to penetrate beneath the 
surface, refusing to accept ready-made for- 
mulas, and trying to interpret the significance 
of foreign events for the future of our own na- 
tion. The delegates of the A.A.U.W. whocame 
to the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, the international relations chairmen of 
the state divisions, and the many branch 
chairmen who have written about the inter- 
ests and activities of their groups all shared 
in this mood of thoughtful realism. 

It is too soon to know how widely the 
branches have responded to the suggestion of 
the national Committee on International Re- 
lations that they should begin to make a 
special study of the conditions of a durable 
peace system and the role that the United 
States should expect to play in it. No prelimi- 
nary reports were asked for, and so we must 
wait until the regular yearly reports come in. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Preliminary reports on activity in behalf of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 
were asked for and the response was very good. 
Replies came from 250 branch chairmen, of 
whom about 200 wrote that their branches 
were planning or had already begun to be ac- 
tive on this subject. Where the issue had not 
already been studied (as it was in many 


branches, long before it was put on the na- 
tional Legislative Program) the legislative 
chairman and international relations chair- 
man of the branch cooperated in arranging a 
special meeting of the branch members to dis- 
cuss it. The ‘‘green leaflet’ (To Promote Na- 
tional Prosperity, Scientific Tariff-Making, World 
Peace: Keep the Trade Agreements Program, pub- 
lished by the National League of Women 
Voters) was distributed widely, and several 
branch chairmen reported that they gave out 
a list of Congressmen and Senators from their 
own states, with the leaflet. 

Where opinion was sufficiently crystallized 
to justify branch action it was voted to au- 
thorize a letter to go in the name of the branch 
to the appropriate members of Congress. The 
action of the branch was reported in the local 
press, in many cases. From the postcard re- 
ports that came in to Headquarters it looks 
as though the interest of A.A.U.W. members 
in this subject were pretty evenly spread 
throughout the country. There has been a 
significant amount of support in some of the 
regions that are supposed to be against the 
Trade Agreement Program, notably Texas and 
Wisconsin. 


The Japanese Embargo 


The week after the Board of Directors voted 
to authorize the A.A.U.W. to support pro- 
posals to permit the President to place an 
embargo on the sale and shipment of war 
materials to Japan, the branches were notified 
of the action and were told that suggestions 
for study of the subject would be available 
from Headquarters on request. Less than a 
week after the notices went out, sixty branches 
had asked for the study material and more re- 
quests come in every day. There had already 
been a good deal of evidence of a widespread 
interest in the question. The state chairmen 
of international relations were asked to give 
their opinions as to whether the A.A.U.W. 
should support this proposal, as a specific 
interpretation of the principles of foreign pol- 
icy expressed in the Legislative Program. The 
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majority replied in the affirmative, and several 
of them consulted the branches in their states, 
which for the most part were in favor. 


Rhode Island’s Essay Contest 


Spring is the time for contests. The League 
of Nations Association, the Foreign Policy 
Association, and the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace are conducting various 
types of contests, and some of the branches 
and members of the A.A.U.W. are competing. 
The Rhode Island Branch, however, is con- 
ducting its own contest, one which promises 
to be very effective in accomplishing the dou- 
ble purpose of establishing closer relations 
with the community and arousing serious 


SOCIAL 


Many social studies committees have found 
the community survey the most interesting 
and valuable approach to the study of social 
problems. Three aspects of community survey 
projects, as reported by the branches, are 
especially interesting and significant. First, 
members taking part in the surveys have con- 
tributed original materials through their own 
research, creative planning, and careful re- 
porting. Second, they have recognized the 
need to ‘‘follow through’’ with projects once 
begun, either through continued work by 
the branch or through establishing effective 
cooperation with other groups. And last, there 
has been a conscious effort to tie in the 
activities of the social studies groups with 
the whole branch program. 

The reports at the Convention sessions in 
Denver last June gave eloquent testimony of 
the value of original branch work under a 
careful plan agreed to by the state division and 
supervised by the state chairman. 


New Materials from Studies of Needs 


Members throughout the Association now 
take pride in the study of the migrant family 
by thirteen California branches last year on 
the basis of the outline prepared by the state 
division; in the Georgia fact-finding survey 
in which A.A.U.W. has played a prominent 


interest in the study of world problems. A 
special International Relations Prize Essay 
Committee has been set up in the branch to 
work out the details of the contest, which runs 
from February 15 to April 15. The subject for 
the essay is, “‘Can the United States Con- 
tribute to a Lasting Peace?’’ Members of the 
A.A.U.W. are not allowed to compete, since 
the contest is to increase the interest of the 
community in general. Announcements have 
been sent to about 250 women’s clubs, libra- 
ries, schools, and colleges in the state. The 
prize is to be a full scholarship to the New 
New England Institute of International Rela- 
tions to be held at Wellesley College from 
June 25 to July 5, 1940. The branch hopes to 
make it an annual affair. 


STUDIES 


part; in the “‘community appraisal’’ under- 
taken by Michigan branches prior to the 
initiation of volunteer service bureaus in the 
welfare field; in the New Jersey survey of child 
welfare facilities based on Dr. Starr’s booklet, 
A Dozen Jersey Children; and in the Colorado 
youth survey where the state division officers 
saw a need and mustered their resourcefulness 
to meet it. 

This year Indiana groups have been ana- 
lyzing the relief problem — the administra- 
tion of relief in the various localities and the 
relationship of this work to all federal and 
state welfare programs. The state social 
studies chairman prepared an outline for 
study and a brief questionnaire and last fall 
requested branch committees to send in reports 
on the local situation by April. These will be 
used to compile a state report on the basis of 
which conclusions and recommendations may 
be formulated. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study using 
materials developed out of local needs is that 
prepared and widely used in the Southeast 
Central Section, a survey of American region- 
alism with emphasis on the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the South. The four-page 
outline prepared by the Mississippi state 
division president in 1938, entitled “A Re- 
gional Study,"’ outlined the need for the study, 
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why A.A.U.W. was an appropriate group to 
make the study, the methods which would 
best tie in readings, discussion, and first- 
hand inquiry, basic references, and topics for 
eight meetings. After the first year the groups 
became interested in a general study of region- 
alism in America and are now using the out- 
line, The New Frontier, published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 

Beginning with the independent historical 
traditions, the racial] and social problems, and 
the geographical factors in establishing a dis- 
tinct way of life, some of these groups have 
turned to consideration of the economic and 
political developments counteracting regional- 
ism in the country as a whole, and are discuss- 
ing the question, to what extent and on what 
basis does democracy require administrative 
centralization or recognition of regional 
differences and maintenance of local autonomy 
in various governmental functions. 

Not less useful and suggestive is the com- 
pilation of basic study kits for circulation to 
branch groups — a task performed this year 
by the state chairman in Missouri. These kits 
contain Headquarters study guides, a few 
reference books, and current pamphlet ma- 
terials, and are designed to serve as an ‘‘orien- 
tation”’ course in social studies. 

The exchange through the Headquarters 
office of plans and accomplishments based on 
original research has already begun, and will 
gtow in importance as reports are made availa- 
ble by branch and state committees. 


Continuity of Program 


But this development of creative planning 
in social studies cannot stop with ‘‘reports’’ 
or exchange of ideas. One social] studies chair- 
man writes: 


The emphasis on community surveys is an idea 
which sticks, but the survey is not an end in itself. 
The community hasn't much respect for surveys in 
general, unless something happens as a result of one. 
And while A.A.U.W. may not always be the group 
best fitted to carry out its own recommendations it 
should hang on by the teeth until the appropriate 
groups or individuals or public agencies take hold. 


It is true that annual, or even biennial, 
turnover in personne] of branch chairmen 
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sometimes leads to abandonment of worth- 
while study projects. Yet this occurs less 
frequently as these ventures are closely in- 
tegrated with other branch work and as lead- 
ership is developed. An example of *‘follow- 
ing through’’ comes indirectly from the 
Orange, New Jersey, group, whose excellent 
report on the Child Welfare Survey has been 
used this year in branches in several states. 
This group has been making a map study of 
Orange and East Orange, marking all or- 
ganizations offering facilities which may have 
a bearing on prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency or handling of delinquent children. 
The maps were scheduled for consideration 
early this spring when representatives from 
Courts and Council, and from other organiza- 
tions, will study them and ‘‘work out plans 
for further cooperation in regard to delin- 
quency.” 

Another evidence of a substantial founda- 
tion and a continuous building process Cif 
metaphors may be changed) may be found in 
the informal statement of another chairman: 


It took a number of years to bring our group to the 
point of putting its efforts on a concrete local prob- 
lem. First there was a year of study on Middletown, 
and then one on Middletown in Transition; last year 
survey of student housing; this year a study of the 
local administration of public relief. That has in- 
volved a study of county government and county 
taxes and expenditures, visits by members to the 
meetings of the County Board of Supervisors, inter- 
views with county relief administrators, and at pres- 
ent an effort to help elect a public-spirited woman — 
a Vassar graduate — to a place on the Board of 
Supervisors, on the platform of a county health 
unit and a county welfare administration under civil 
service and unified control. 


Coordination with the Total Branch Program 


Projects in social studies such as a local 
recreation survey, support of a local housing 
authority, or a survey of employment op- 
portunities for youth, are appropriate activi- 
ties of A.A.U.W. groups and have been carried 
on most successfully where there has been 
general branch enthusiasm. State chairmen are 
emphasizing the importance of programs 
which will enable social studies groups to 
report frequently to the branch and to elicit 
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the interest of all branch members. In order 
to achieve results it is essential to cooperate 
with other committees and frequently with 
other groups. 

One state chairman writes, 


I am trying to see that the Social Studies Commit- 
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tee in each branch before sponsoring a study clears 
with all the existing clubs as to what has been done 
in the field, thus avoiding duplication of effort. 
Too frequently our members know nothing of the 
workings of the other groups and do not comprehend 
the distinction between A.A.U.W. with its unusu- 
al privileges in resources and other groups interested 
in social problems. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


We at Headquarters heard of two com- 
munity undertakings engaging the attention 
of the Philadelphia Branch; we asked for de- 
tails, and by return mail, almost, came write- 
ups telling how the plans began, how they 
grew, and what they mean to the branch and 
the community. Neither of the activities can 
be marked simply and solely ‘‘Economic and 
Legal Status of Women,"’ but we have ven- 
tured to capture them under this heading be- 
cause one directly concerns women’s economic 
position and the other women’s exercise of 
their legal right to vote. Both activities (de- 
scribed below) cut across fields and attract the 
support of a branch as a whole. 


Do University Women Vote? 


(‘We Found Out,’’ reported by Mrs. J. Victor 
Herd, chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lative Program, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Branch. ) 

Pursuant to the A.A.U.W. program for the 
year, “Know Your Own Community,”’ the 
Legislative Committee of the Philadelphia 
Branch undertook a survey of the membership 
to ascertain if we all were registered voters. 
Were we as university-trained women shoul- 
dering our privilege and responsibility of vot- 
ing? Were we as so-called educated women 
exercising our franchise in this democratic 
form of government which we prize so 
highly? 

Nine hundred and fifty members were to be 
canvassed to find the interesting answer. 

The first step was posting a paper on the 
bulletin board at the Club for members to 
sign, indicating that they were registered vot- 
ers. A good number were reached in this way. 
Our next step was a telephone canvass. Vari- 
ous members of the branch willingly tele- 


phoned to other members on a given list of 
ten or fifteen each. The Philadelphia Branch 
membership includes many who are residents 
of New Jersey, New York, Delaware, Mary- 
land, or Washington, D. C.; these members 
were reached by a return-postcard inquiry. 

Ninety-two per cent of the entire member- 
ship of the branch responded. Of the eight 
per cent not heard from, some are out of the 
country or for some other reason could not be 
reached. 

We are proud to report that of the 884 mem- 
bers reached, 822 or 93 per cent are registered 
voters. Only 62 or 7 per cent replied that they 
were not. The majority of these explained 
that by reason of changing their residence 
recently they were not yet eligible to vote. 
Many thanked the person making the inquiry 
because this question had reminded them to 
register before the next election. (In a monthly 
bulletin of the branch issued during this sur- 
vey, the dates and places of registration for 
voters in this vicinity were set forth for the 
benefit of those desiring to register. In a few 
instances members who are not yet citizens 
are eagerly awaiting that opportunity to vote 
which too many of us take for granted until 
a crisis comes along to jar us out of our com- 
placency by the realization of the preciousness 
of our franchise. 

If for nothing else we feel that our efforts 
put forth in making the survey have been val- 
uable in reawakening a civic consciousness in 
our membership. 


Employment for the Older Woman, Phila- 
delphia 

(Report by Mrs. Conway Zirkle, chairman 

of the Board of the Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 

nia, Branch. The writer has drawn heavily 
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upon a report by Mrs. Frederick Stockwell of 
the work prior to the spring of 1939.) 

That young people need employment has 
long been recognized, but the world in general 
has not realized that older people have the 
same need, increased perhaps by the necessity 
of supporting children or aged parents. No 
one in Philadelphia seemed to be pleading the 
cause of the older professional and business 
women. Believing that here was an oppor- 
tunity for service by organized women, Mrs. 
Marion Andrews Burton (then president of 
the Philadelphia Soroptimist Club) in Sep- 
tember 1938 called together about twenty 
presidents of women's groups to establish a 
workable inter-club organization to sponsor 
an undertaking to meet this problem. The 
Philadelphia Branch of A.A.U.W. (the Uni- 
versity Women’s Club) was one of the groups 
represented, and has continued to cooperate 
actively in the movement as it has developed. 

Some of the questions discussed at the initial 
meeting were: In which phases of the problem 
would women interest themselves? Should 
they try to influence the employer to keep on 
or take on older women? Should women over 
twenty-five be helped to become more em- 
ployable? How old is an older woman, any- 
how? 

The findings disclosed that thirty-five was 
the dividing line between youth and the older 
woman. They showed also the difficulty and 
expense of starting a private employment 
agency. The question of licensure, rent, files 
or data on employment, was raised, and it 
was recognized that funds should be assured, 
preferably by a local or state government 
agency with which the women’s groups could 
cooperate. 

After conferences in Harrisburg and Phila- 
delphia, permission was secured to start the 
project for four weeks (a trial period beginning 
April 3, 1939). At a meeting of the women’s 
groups, held in the office of the State Employ- 
ment Bureau, government officials explained 
to the women what they could and could not 
do. The feeling of cooperation was evident. 
Every facility was afforded the women, — 
desk space was furnished, and office supplies; 
and more than enough women over thirty- 
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five previously registered in the employment 
service presented themselves to be interviewed. 

Two good and two negative reactions came 
out of this period of demonstration. The posi- 
tive values were: 


1. The eagerness of the employable women to 
talk to their sister citizens with the resultant 
relief of tensions. 


2. Encouragement and approval by govern- 
ment officials of the work as it developed in 
their office where they were in close contact 
with it. 


The negative values were: 


1. The club interviewers felt the need of one 
interviewer to correlate the work of them all. 


2. Knowledge of more places of available 
employment was needed, even if the main 
purpose was guidance of older women. 


Throughout this trial period the members 
of the sponsoring group were kept informed, 
and in the spring of 1939 formed themselves 
into the ‘‘Senior Guidance Council’’ to carry 
on the work more effectively. 

At this point, the Council felt two needs 
uppermost. First, sufficient funds were needed; 
and second, a salaried person who could give 
full time to this project, correlate the work of 
volunteers, interpret the work to the public, 
and most important of all be closely in touch 
with other workers in the field to prevent 
overlapping or duplication of effort and conse- 
quent misunderstanding. 

It was learned that there might be a possi- 
bility of having a state employee financed bya 
special fund for the full-time interviewer. 
Much time was spent interviewing state and 
city officials, but because of fall elections and 
the novelty of the Senior Guidance idea the 
effort was not successful. In December 1939 
the group (delegates from the nine sponsoring 
organizations) concluded that the problem 
was too immediately important to permit 
any further delay, and decided to go ahead 
without money and without the full-time 
interviewer, following the pattern of the 
‘*40 Plus’’ club. 

Through the generosity of individual mem- 
bers and their friends, the Senior Guidance 
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Council has been given the use of an excellent 
office at 1616 Walnut Street until June 30, 1940. 
Chairs, desks, files, two typewriters, have 
been loaned for the period, and printed letter 
paper has been donated. The only expenses are 
telephone and postage. The office was opened 
January 15 and two weeks later seventeen 
unemployed women gathered there to work 
out with members of the Council details of co- 
operatively seeking business openings, man- 
ning the office, arranging interviews, and 
crystallizing plans so that, as the original 
group moved on to positions, the newcomers 
could have them as guides. 

At present each of the original nine sponsor- 
ing organizations (Women’s University Club, 
William Penn High School Alumnae Associa- 
tion, Altrusa Club, Business and Professional 
Women’s Forum, Credit Women’s Club, Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women, Invest- 
ment Women’s Club of Philadelphia, Soropti- 
mist Club, and Zonta Club) pays $10.00 a year 
and is entitled to two voting delegates on the 
Council. It is hoped that other clubs may 
join the group, and individual contributing 
memberships are to be sought for the double 
purpose of increasing income and volunteer 
assistance. Meanwhile heartening, unexpected 
offers of help come in, such as free hair dress- 
ing, dentistry, clothing — and one group has 
sent in almost $50.00 to be used as a loan fund 
for car fares, lunches, and emergency cases. 

The value of the work of the Senior Guid- 
ance Council lies first in helping the older 
woman to take account of herself, to find as 
an asset some avocation which she has over- 
looked. The woman interviewer, working as 
a volunteer, can give all the time that is 
necessary to each interview. She does not 
work under pressure. Further, the woman 
volunteer may sell a particular service, or a 
particular employee, to an employer — a pro- 
cedure not permitted in all agencies. 

Every effort is being made to let Philadel- 
phia know that there is a Senior Guidance 
Council and that its purpose is to secure em- 
ployment for the business and professional 
woman who is thirty-five years of age, or 
over, and to encourage and assist these women 
to maintain their morale. 
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Aid for Older Women Workers, Washington 


It so happens that this winter in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Branch the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women is planning 
a service for the guidance of older women 
workers similar in purpose to the one spon- 
sored by the neighboring Philadelphia Branch. 
The committee finds that it must go through 
a preparatory period bristling with many 
questions, such as, shall the service be re- 
stricted to college women, shall it be con- 
ducted by the A.A.U.W. alone or in coopera- 
tion with other groups, what shall be its 
relationship to the District Employment 
Center, what shall be the relative emphasis 
upon guidance and upon placement, will it be 
necessary to have an office and a full-time per- 
son in charge, what can be done about creating 
new work-opportunities? After study and con- 
sultation on these and other points, the com- 
mittee expects to have the project clearly 
defined so that it may be backed with confi- 
dence. Through an announcement enclosed 
with the Washington Branch Bulletin of Feb- 
ruary 1940, all members have been invited to 
cooperate with the committee by sending sug- 
gestions, by joining the committee, or by 
volunteering to serve in some specific way. 


References on Employment Problems of 
Older People 


Much has been thought and written lately 
on the employment problems of older women 
and men. If any A.A.U.W. member would like 
a list of references on this subject, she may 
secure one by sending a postcard request to the 
Secretary of the Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women at A.A.U.W. Head- 
quarters. In San Francisco a Presidents’ Coun- 
cil Guidance Bureau for older women, very 
similar in organization and purpose to the 
Senior Guidance Council of Philadelphia, was 
formed in 1936; the techniques developed by 
the San Francisco Bureau, and the problems 
met and solved, have been written up in a 
bulletin available gratis from the Vocational 
Division, Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington, D. C., entitled Re- 
port of the Work of the Presidents’ Guidance Council 
Bureau, San Francisco, California, April 1938. 
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Pittsburgh Uses Economic Status Data 


In order that each member might become 
acquainted with the A.A.U.W. study, The 
Economic Status of University Women, the chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh Branch Committee on 
the Economic and Legal Status of Women 
made an effective one-page summary of the 
outstanding findings from the study and circu- 
lated it to all branch members. The committee 
plans to prepare a résumé of the status of the 
branch members along the same lines. 


More Measures against Married Women 


The California state chairman on vocational 
opportunities for women is concerned with the 
fact that an initiative measure is already quali- 
fied for the next general election prohibiting 
married women from being employed in any 
public service if their husbands are likewise 
in the employ of a public agency. This chair- 
man is considering material that she can send 
to the branches warning them about the situa- 
tion. The proposed piece of legislation, similar 
to others in other states, falls directly within 
the area of the legislative item adopted by 
the Denver A.A.U.W. Convention: “‘Opposi- 
tion to discrimination in government employ- 
ment on the basis of sex or marital status.”’ 

In Pennsylvania, the same pressure against 
married women threatens to be a problem 
that will continue to need the good services 
of A.A.U.W. branches. According to the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of February 4, the Penn- 
sylvania School Directors’ Association, in 
convention assembled, recommended that the 
school code be amended to permit a board to 
dismiss married women teachers “‘if it so 
desired.”’ 


THE 
Community Arts Surveys 


The revision of 1938 surveys for publication 
is part of this year’s work in Butte, Montana; 
Dayton, Ohio; and Painesville, Ohio; while 
intensive revision, preliminary to the launch- 
ing of a community program, continues in a 
number of cities. 


Since the first series, new surveys have come 
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Women on Governing Boards 


The St. Cloud, Minnesota, Branch is co- 
operating with other groups in attempting 
to add two women to the local Recreational 
Board. ‘‘It is a newly established board, and 
we believe there will be no difficulty in having 
two women added. The men are willing — 
they just did not think of it when the board 
was organized, it seems.’’ In Colorado, the 
A.A.U.W. is recommending to the Governor 
the appointment of a certain very able woman 
to a six-year term on the board of trustees 
controlling three of the state colleges. 

In Wenatchee, Washington, a roster of the 
occupations of members of the branch has been 
started. The branch sent a request to Head- 
quarters for suggestions for a card form that 
might be used for this purpose, which was 
gladly furnished. The Wenatchee Branch is 
also making a survey of women in administra- 
tive positions. 

A notice from the Sacramento, California, 
Branch announcing a talk by Mildred Welch 
Cranston on The Outlook for the Educated 
Woman, calls attention to Mrs. Cranston’s 
unusual record in public service. After gaining 
recognition as a teacher, writer, and eloquent 
lecturer, Mrs. Cranston in 1936 was appointed 
to the Redlands City Council, and for two 
years served as Commissioner of Police, Chari- 
ties, and Health, thus becoming one of the 
extremely few women (as the A.A.U.W. sur- 
veys show) who serve as members of a city, 
county, or state governing board. The Febru- 
ary printed Bulletin of the Sacramento Branch 
has an editorial pointing out the responsibility 
college women have to participate in the direc- 
tion of local, state, and federal governments. 


ARTS 


from Fairfield and Red Oak, Iowa; from Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; from the following towns in 
Missouri — Columbia, Jefferson City, Mary- 
ville, Parksville, Rolla, Slater, Tarkio, and 
Warrensburg; and from Great Falls, Montana. 

For the year 1939-40, surveys are reported 
in process in: Macon, Georgia; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Taunton, Massachusetts; Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Vandalia, 
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Missouri; Missoula, Montana; Ithaca, New 
York; Valley City, North Dakota; Blackwell, 
Lawton, Shawnee, and Tonkawa, Oklahoma; 
Corvallis and Portland, Oregon; Canyon, 
Huntington, and Phillips, Texas; Pullman 
and Wenatchee, Washington; and Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 

Community Art Programs 

The strongest structural foundations as 
state units, so far as correspondence can indi- 
cate, are in Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma. Reports of good projects 
of the single city, which seem as if they might 
take root in community life, are increasing. 

Community Art Centers. — One new center 
is reported, under A.A.U.W. auspices in 
Centralia, Washington, together with seven 
records of cooperation with other groups to 
obtain Federal Art Centers. Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, has formed an arts club where anyone 
in town may work in the workshop. 

Children’s Art Projects. — West Palm Beach, 
Florida, has a plan for working in the arts 
with children in small rural schools; and 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, where public school 
instruction in the arts stops at the sixth 
grade, provides an opportunity class for tal- 
ented children of the seventh grade. 

Hennessey, Oklahoma, is continuing to raise 
money for the public library which has been 
from the first an A.A.U.W. project. Ackley, 
Iowa, has art classes, but its major community 
project has been the provision of a children’s 
skating rink. 

Red Wing, Minnesota, and Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, have been making, for distribution, 
Calendars of Art Events in the community and 
vicinity. 

The most oddly charming project of which 
we have heard is — 


the determination on the part of a group belonging 
to the Olympic Peninsula Branch (Washington) 
that the beautiful and authentic basketry of the 
Quinnault Indians shall not perish with their fast 
dwindling tribe... .A.A.U.W. members with 
special talent and training have learned the old 
basketry art from the old, old Indian women, and 
are in turn teaching it to the young Indian women. 
Special care is placed on authority of pattern, design, 
and color, with every effort to turn out perfect 
quality regardless of how small the quantity. When 


the supply is adequate, there is a plan to market 
the baskets for the Indians. 
Exhibitions 

Last year, Fort Smith and Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas; Coffeyville, Kansas; Michigan City, Indi- 
ana; Hammond, Louisiana; and Mayville, 
North Dakota, had exhibitions for the com- 
munity, usually of local or state painters. 
Elyria, Ohio, had first a study group of Ohio 
art, and then arranged for a showing of Ohio 
etchers and lithographers, for the benefit of a 
beginning music department in their public 
library. Michigan circulated through eighteen 
branches a showing of the work of Detroit 
painters. 

This year we have heard of exhibitions of 
local or state artists in Athens, Ohio; Tampa, 
Florida; Roanoke, Virginia; Racine and Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. 

Waterville, Maine (wrongly reported as 
Watertown in the January JournaL), is open- 
ing its first exhibition of color reproductions, 
chiefly of modern French paintings, in the 
downtown section of the city. 

Shreveport, Louisiana, is making a showing 
of American handicrafts. The Mildred Terrett 
Amateur Show, growing out of the A.A.U.W. 
Painting Project for 1939, opened in Peru, 
Nebraska, and is going next to Mayville, 
North Dakota. 

Iowa is circulating through eleven branches, 
one show of color reproductions of Van Gogh 
and Matisse, and one of watercolors by an 
Iowan. Missouri is routing, through eight 
branches, the Raymond and Raymond Show 
of color reproductions of American paintings, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. Seven- 
teen Colorado branches are participating in 
the State Children’s Art Project. Oklahoma, 
beginning this year, has three exhibitions 
going to twenty-one branches, two of which 
are watercolors or oils by artists native to or 
living in Oklahoma, and the other the Colo- 
rado State Children’s Art Show. 

Directions for hanging, brief sketches of 
the artist, notes of criticism, and bibliography, 
go with all these exhibitions. 


Study Groups 


Of all groups reporting, those in creative 
writing keep the longest hours. ‘‘A member of 
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Educational Consultant 


Can help you in choosing the best school for your son and 
daughter. She has complete data on schools in this coun- 
try. Fee based on amount of service desired. 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Three-year curriculum includes theory and practice in 
the basic branches of nursing. Electives in psychiatric and 
contagious nursing, public health, and teaching. Credit 
given for course by colleges offering advanced study in 
nursing. 

Classes admitted September and February. 

Preference given to applicants who have completed 
successfully one or more years of college. 


MARGUERITE TUTTLE & e 
AILSA FULTON, INC. 
School and Camp Specialists since 1924 


Expert Advice on Private Schools and Camps 
Write for up-to-date information, or for interview 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the thirty-two 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


School Information 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ADVISORY CENTER 
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522 Fifth Ave. (MUr. Hill 2-8840) N.Y.C. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
NEW YORK BRANCH 


A. A. U. W. 
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MIDSTON HOUSE 


Madison Ave. at 38th St., N. Y. 
Single room from $2.25 


the Spokane group has just had her first novel 
published, and others are in the making.”’ 

Lafayette, Louisiana, is making a survey of 
regional literature. 

Wausau, Wisconsin, chose for its winter 
study group, the ‘“‘literature of the social 
and economic problems of California. We pro- 
duced a seven-foot illustrated map of Cali- 
fornia showing places discussed, and another 
map on Youth Hostels in Wisconsin.”’ 

The Oranges, New Jersey, drama group has 
fortnightly meetings, attends a Broadway 
play once a month, and produces one play 
for which they make the setting and plan 
costumes and properties. In the same town, 
the art group has weekly meetings for sketch- 
ing under a paid instructor; the music group 
is studying Brahms, Sibelius, Ravel, and 
Delius; their writing group counts as study, 
but all reading groups are classified as rec- 
reation. 

The Northern Valley, New Jersey, Branch is 
studying the history and development of the 
modern orchestra and the form of the sym- 
phony. 


Administration 


Texas is beginning a monthly state bulletin 
for the exchange of art notes among branch 
chairmen. 

Oklahoma has made a list of the state artists 
and craftsmen who are A.A.U.W. members. 

Iowa notes cooperative visits among the art 
groups of five branches. 

The last two states have exchanged files of 
correspondence and working plans. 

The smallest state arts budget reported is 
$2.79, the largest $35.00. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Early in February the Fellowship Endow- 
ment office at national Headquarters was 
startled by an urgent request for immediate 
information as to whether any member of the 
first Fellowship Awards Committee had had a 
child. The inquiry, it developed, grew out of 
the presentation of a fellowship dramatization 
by Mrs. E. R. Donner of the Portland, Oregon, 
Branch: the playlet proved so successful that 
others asked for the script, and the author 
(who, it happened, was correct in assuming 
an offspring, but had assigned it to the wrong 
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committee member) was unwilling to circu- 
late the manuscript until its historical ac- 
curacy had been assured. 

The dramatization itself suggests in a lively 
manner something of the atmosphere of the 
Nineties which made the first fellowship 
project such a daring venture, and by way of 
contrast shows a scene at the 1939 Convention 
with the unit fellowship chairmen reporting 
progress to date. 

This is only one of a number of dramatiza- 
tions used to vary branch fellowship pro- 
grams. For the Williamsburg Branch, Jean- 
nett? S. Kelly, former Sectional Director and 
chairman of the South Atlantic Fellowship 
Unit, wrote her own interpretation of ‘“The 
Women.’’ The prologue shows Curiosity 
changed to the spirit of Research, and quick- 
ening women’s efforts in a half dozen different 
countries. Then Fellowship, appearing as 
friend of Research, introduces several 
A.A.U.W. international fellows, who tell the 
story of their work. The Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, Branch has sent in an interesting 
pageant, “Fifty Years of Fellowships,’ by 
Mary D. Hudgins, which also features the 
international significance of fellowships. 

“Our Fellows,’ prepared by the Somerville, 
New Jersey, Branch, has been given by several 
others. This impersonation of A.A.U.W. fel- 
lows meeting at tea succeeds particularly in 
conveying the “‘human interest’’ of fellow- 
ships. Similar programs have been carried 
out informally by a number of other branches. 





DUDE RANCHES 
FREIGHTERS 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Get a better vacation this year. Don’t go to the same old 
place, do the same old thing. Learn the best places in all 48 
states and Canada to vacation. See how easily you can visit 
the national parks, how far you can go in 2 weeks or longer. 
Get concrete facts on seeing Gaspe, Hawaii, Alaska, Mexico, 
etc. Learn about dude ranches, trail riding. state parks, 
national forests, camping, mountain climbing, economy 
trains, scenic auto, bus, and rail routes, etc. Send for Com- 
plete Vacation Guide to All America. Costs only 50c but it’s 
your insurance for a better vacation. Send coin or stamps to 
Harian Publications, Dept. SE, 270 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 


You'll Also Want: 


TRAVEL WAYS,” the ociatnel complete guide to all 
passenger -carrying FREIGHTERS and cargo-passenger 
ships — 2S5c. (Describes 500 low-cost trips: Great Lakes 
$35 and less; Mississippi cruise $47.50; etc.) 


“"ow TO TOUR THE U. S. IN 31 DAYS FOR $100" — 
oak (Based upon first-hand knowledge; complete with 
udget and day-by-day schedule.) 
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The Barbizon will help you achieve a 
mode of living that is in line with all 
your ideals and desires. Culturally, The 
Barbizon will help with daily re- 
citals and lectures, music rooms, art 
studios, a complete library, a radio 
in your room. Physically it will aid 
with sun decks and terraces, squash 
courts, a swimming pool and gym. 
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Fair and Clear 


FAIR AND CLEAR IN THE HOME 
Edited by Dorothy Wells and Carol Biba $1.00 


A symposium on household em- 
ployment discussing the value of 
household schedules, the promo- 
tion of better standards and the 
improvement of present techniques 
and relationships in the home. 
































THE WOMEN IN THE HOUSE 
Edited by Ruth Serge! $1.00 


Stories of household employment. 
Personal histories covering hours, 
wages, vacations, children’s prob- 
lems and other general problems 
of the home. A companion volume 
to FAIR AND CLEAR IN THE 
HOME. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























































































































































1940 


THIS OF ALL YEARS 





-+. 1S THE YEAR TO VACATION AWAY FROM EUROPE 


- +. THE YEAR TO AVOID ELECTION BETS 


- +. THE YEAR TO GET YOUR MAN 


And this of all years is the year 
when you need TIME most! 


Nineteen-forty will loom large in the history books our children 
will read. It will be crammed with significant changes—filled with 
the news of marching men and clashing credos and swift, unex- 
pected developments. This news will be important to all of us—for 
it will affect all of us—but much of it will be difficult to follow 





and understand. And that is why TIME can be so continuously and SS 
vitally useful to you in the months ahead. For TIME’s only purpose TIME by subscription is 
is to keep intelligent people well informed—and that is a bigger job $5 for one year or $8 for 
and a more important job today than ever before. two years. By the copy-15 


TIME THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE * 330 EAST 22 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











